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MOUNT EVEREST AWAITS 
ITS CONQUERORS 


Climbers preparing for new assaults 
on world’s highest mountain 

A reconnoitring party of the Swiss Everest expedition 
which left Geneva in March has climbed to within about 
300 feet of the south summit. Led by the famous Alpine 
climber, Dr. Edmund Wyss-Dunant, the Swiss will attempt 
to reach the summit of the chief peak (29,002 feet) in 
October or November; and next year a British expedition 
will make a fresh assault on this monarch of the 
Himalayas. 

In this article, British explorer John Brown discusses the 
hazards and difficulties and mysteries awaiting the would- 
be conquerors of Everest,'and also recalls some of the 
valiant men who have perished in trying to reach the 


summit. 

Jgmc Shipton, leader of the 1951 
survey of Mount Everest, had 
hoped to lead a British expedition 
this year, but when he returned 
from India at the end of last year, 
he found that the Swiss plans were 
almost complete. With great 
sportsmanship, he stood down, and 
also gave the benefit of his unri¬ 
valled experience, his maps, and 
his photographs to the Swiss team, 
so that they should have every 
advantage. 

If the Swiss attempt in the 
autumn does not succeed, Shipton 
will be able to take out his British 
team next year with renewed hopes 
of being the first to succeed. 

No one has been on so many 
Everest expeditions as Shipton, 
who has had a very adventurous 
life, and was at one time our Con¬ 
sul-General in Kashgar. This year 
he tried to climb Cho-Oyu, 20 
miles from Everest, but had to 
give up. 

It might be easier for the British 
if they climbed from the Tibetan 
side of the mountain, where the 


MUSSOLINI’S HORSE 
IN VILLAGE FETE 

The 23-year-old grey horse, 
Roma, which for years was the 
charger of Benito Mussolini, is 
figuring in a new role this month. 

He will be ridden in the village 
pageant at Thornhill, near Dews¬ 
bury, nightly for a week, by the 
Rev. K. „ M. Wiley, curate of 
Thornhill, who takes the role of 
St. Michael. 

For Mr. Wiley'—a South African 
Clergyman, who is shortly return¬ 
ing home—the event represents a 
remarkable turn of fortune's wheel, 
for during the war he w'as captured 
at Tobruk and spent many months 
in one of Mussolini's prisoner-of- 
war camps. 

Captain Walter Millington of 
Cawthorne, who acquired Roma in 
Italy in 19-14, describes him as "a 
fine horse,” and says he is a gentle 
animal. He is, of course, well'ac- 
cu stamed to brass bands and 
hto'tial music. 


Rongbuk' Monastery stands on the 
glacier plateau, 16,000 feet above 
sea level. But Tibet is occupied by 
the Chinese Communist armies, 

■ and the frontier is closed to us. 

It may seem strange to some 
people that Everest has not been 
climbed, although expeditions from 
Britain have been going out at in¬ 
tervals for thirty years. But they 
do not realise the difficulties of 
work at such high altitudes. 

FIVE MILES HIGH 

Even a pocket-knife seems a 
heavy burden about five miles up 
in the sky. Men suck in the thin 
air in great gasps, sometimes as 
many as fifteen to a pace forward. 
They suffer from blinding head¬ 
aches and sickness, and a feeling 
of stupidity. There is difficulty in 
understanding a simple message. 

It is burning hot in the sunshine 
at those heights, and bitterly cold 
at night. Yet it is impossible to 
cook food, because of the lack of 
oxygen in the air and low pressure. 

Besides that, there are strange 
alterations in people’s taste. A 
man who will not eat sweets at sea 
level suddenly finds a craving for 
sugar. 

Climbers often quarrel, although 
they are normally the best of 
friends. Back at the foot of the 
mountain all this is forgotten, and 
friendships are restored—to last a 
lifetime. 

BRAVE CLIMBERS 

Everest has already cost a num¬ 
ber of lives, and it may be that the 
extreme summit, 29,002 feet high, 
will never be reached without 
oxygen. 

I Not everyone is suitable to take 
part in such a climb. Unless a 
man has done a. good deal of 
climbing in the Alps, and had at 
least one Himalayan season, he has 
no chance of being selected for an 
Everest expedition. 

It is possible that Mallory and 
Irvine, the British climbers who 
never returned from their final bid, 
• reached the summit. They were 
seen . moving at over 28,000 feet 
when snow-mist blotted them from 

ContiiiiHii on page 2 



What is it? 


A picture of concentration is provided by 
these children from Ashhurnham School, 
Chelsea. They are in one of the groups 
who are taken on bird-w atching expeditions 
into Kensington Gardens by Miss Jacqueline 
Palmer, of the Natural History Museum. 


WASHING UP 

A famous British firm has built 
a glass skyscraper in New York 
with its own window-washing 
apparatus attached. 

Designed on the principle of a 
lift, the apparatus carries two men 
in a cradle which takes six days to 
creep over all the glass. The 
mobile washer travels at the rate of 
35 feet a minute, and the men are 
carried to a height of 300 feet 


OFF THE RAILS 

A diesel rail-car drove slowly 
into Arley Station, Worcestershire, 
with a nine-month-old calf below, 
walking between the rails. 

The calf had strayed and been 
run over by the rail-car just out¬ 
side the station, and luckily had 
escaped serious injury; but it had 
refused to emerge, and so the 
driver had to continue with the 
calf walkine under the car. 
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INDIA AND HER BRAVE 
. NEW PLANS. 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 


Tndia has so many far-reaching plans under way that Mr. 

Nehru, the Prime Minister of her recently-elected Govern¬ 
ment, is working sixteen hours a day to supervise them. He 
believes that India can become self-sufficient and at the same 
time play a vital part in world affairs. Is he right? 


Although Mr. Nehru and his 
Congress Party were in power 
before—the elections merely con¬ 
firmed them in ..office—hitherto 
they were only a provisional 
Government. Now they have to 
reveal whether their republican 
Parliamentary system can work 
smoothly. 

The vast country, where there 
were 500 separate States before in¬ 
dependence was achieved, has cer¬ 
tainly been gathered under one 
constitution. 

ORDERLY GOVERNMENT 

It was an astonishing feat to do 
this peacefully and ensure orderly 
administration for the country. 
What remains to be discovered is 
whether Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment as we understand it will 
work. 

One of Mr. Nehru’s difficulties 
is the number of distinct races 
(each with its own language) 
over whom he has to hold 
authority. Under these circum¬ 
stances the business of government 
is made easier by issuing direct 
regulations and orders, instead of 
reaching decisions through Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Against these symptoms of a 
growth towards absolute power, it 
can be said that India’s present 
Government have great ideals. This 
is emphasised by the fact that 
despite their problems at home, 
they arc equally concerned to play 
a major part in healing troubles 
abroad. 

Mr. Nehru has long had the idea 
that his country can be the means 
of promoting new understanding 
between the Communism of the 
East and the free democracies of 
the West. In practical terms he 
believes that his Government 
could provide men who could 
smooth out conflict and distrust. 

The first target in this direction 
would be a settlement in Korea. 
This of itself would probably lead 
to more settled conditions through¬ 


out the Far East; and to this end 
India has been strictly neutral in 
the tense chess-game of politics 
between the Western Powers and 
Russia, the guiding force of 
Eastern Communism. 

Britain and America well under¬ 
stand this attitude. Even though it 
means India sometimes drawing 
apart from the long arguments in 
the councils of the United Nations, 
and withholding her vote, there is 
no resentment. Indeed, both Britain 
and America are doing as much as 
possible to give India the help at 
home which she so sorely needs. 

There will be a serious shortage 
of food there for many years to 
come. Efforts to change the primit¬ 
ive methods of cultivation, so that 
the land will yield higher crops, 
must inevitably take years to suc¬ 
ceed; and the only alternative is 
for India to build up her industries 
and improve trade, so that she can 
buy more food from abroad. 

AMBITIOUS PLANS 

Against this background is set 
the new Government’s most am¬ 
bitious task. This is the Five Year 
Plan which they are just beginning 
to launch, after much preparation. 

Under this plan they intend to 
build irrigation plants to make 
food-growing more efficient; huge 
dams and power-stations to help 
industry; new roads and rail¬ 
ways .to open up the country for 
trade; aerodromes, hospitals, and 
more schools to transform India 
into a vigorous country of vast 
enterprise. 

All these developments, of 
course, call for huge sums of 
money and first-class statesftran- 
ship—and unlimited patience. 

But the adage Where there’s a 
will ... is as true for nations as for 
individuals; and the most encour¬ 
aging factor prevailing in India— 
that vast land so old, yet so 
young in worldly affairs—is the 
boundless determination of her 
statesmen to succeed. 


WORLD’S HIGHEST MOUNTAIN 


Continued from page I 

sight. Years later an ice-axe of I 
theirs was recovered by another j 
expedition. 

The most gallant bid for Everest 
was that of Maurice Wilson of 
Bradford. He disguised himself as 
a native to cross the frontier from 
India to Tibet, and made his way 
alone to the Rongbuk Monastery. 

He believed that by prolonged 
fasting he could so develop his 
body that it would resist fatigue, 
hunger, and thirst. Single-handed, 
he tried to climb Everest. He 
found stores of tinned food left by 
previous expeditions, and went on 
and on. 

At 21,Q00 feet, he was overcome 
by the intense cold and died. His 
body was found by later climbers. 

There are rumours that the Rus¬ 
sians will have an expedition on 


the Tibetan side of the mountain 
I next May. Many of the best 
Russian climbers have already 
been up as high as 24,000 feet in 
the Pamirs, and they are specially 
anxious to win national glory in 
Tibet. There is a good deal in their 
favour, as the approach through 
Tibet is easier than the long march 
from Katmandu through Nepal. 

The adventure of the high snows 
continues to beckon adventurer; 
from all over the world. 


EVEREST ON VIEW 

An exhibition showing the re¬ 
cords and achievements of the nine 
expeditions which since 1920 have 
attempted to scale Mount Everest 
is now open at the Tea Centre, in 
Regent Street, London. 

The admission charge is one 
shilling (children sixpence! 



By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


Jf only we had the money! A 
glance at Parliamentary an¬ 
swers and debases shows how the 
economic crisis not only cuts down 
the supply of our immediate neees- 
sities but puts out of reach so 
many desirable things. 

Colour television, for instance. 
How nice to see things as they are, 
instead of through the black-and- 
white screen! But, although some 
systems of colour television are 
available, the money needed to 
apply them is not. 

Technical experts say pictures 
could be flashed direct from TV 
cameras in the United States to 
this country, or vice versa. But 
there, again, the vast capital outlay 
is beyond us at present. 

New schools, new cars, more 
new towns, more telephones, better 
roads, ration-free sweets—all these 
lie in the future. .This Mr. Crisis 
is an-unpleasant fellow indeed! 


gooN we may be seeing some in¬ 
teresting visitors at Westmin¬ 
ster. They are coming from Hong 
Kong to study the procedure 
methods of the Mother of Parlia¬ 
ments. 

In the last six years 15 legislative 
experts from eleven British ter¬ 
ritories overseas have come here 
for “refresher” courses and guid¬ 
ance in Parliamentary practice. In 
addition, the Clerk Assistant of the 
Commons, Mr. E. A. Fellowes, has 
visited many territories giving 
advice. 

This is a difficult but supremely 
important task. It is next to impos¬ 
sible to devise set rules to meet the 
needs of such a various “family.” 
But it is a great tribute to our 
system that so many people — 60 
millions in the Colonial Empire 
alone—should have adopted so 
many of our Parliamentary ways. 

JJany tortoises*do not survive 
their first winter in this 
country. M.P.s have been dis¬ 
turbed to learn that the Govern¬ 
ment have no powers under the 
Diseases of Animals Act, 1950, to 
protect th^m .from unnecessary 
suffering" during their passage from 
North Africa and on landing. 

r ]['HE clothing trade term for out- 
sizes is persons of “excessive 
figuration.” But. says Mr. Pannell 
—“for the benefit of people who 
believe in pure English ”—he 
always refers to “the fat, the cor¬ 
pulent, the plump, the plummy, the 
massive, the long, large and big.” 

0LOtDEn>: Nothing depresses 

mankind quite so much as the 
totally incomprehensible. — Mr. 
Stanley Evans. 

"JJsclolded: The Lord President 
puts such a silver lining on 
the most sordid things that we look 
upon it as if he is presenting us 
with another golden opportunity. 
—Lord Calverley. 


News From 

LEATHER LASTS 

Leather salvaged from a Swedish 
vessel sunk in 1659 has been 
bought by a Danish shoemaker. 

To mark the 50th anniversary of 
the Berlin underground system, 
London Transport has presented a 
replica of one of its station name¬ 
plates to be displayed in a Berlin 
station. 

Britain earned £103,000,000 from 
695,000 overseas visitors during 
the year ended March 31. 

Gold was found in an avalanche 
of water, boulders, mud, and logs 
which hit the town of Walhalla,- 
Australia. Prospectors said that it 
showed there were rich streaks of 
gold in the neighbourhood. 

Passingford Bridge, at Staple- 
ford Towney, Essex, is undergoing 
its first repairs since it was built 
167 years ago. 

HUMBER HELICOPTER 

A helicopter service between 
Hull and Grimsby is under con¬ 
sideration. The new Humber 
bridge is not likely to be started 
for some time, and a helicopter 
service.would overcome the present 
ferry difficulties and tide and shift¬ 
ing sandbanks. 

Sea cadets from all over the 
Empire are now attending the first 
Empire Sea Cadet camp to be held 
in England. The camp opened 
aboard H.M.S. Osprey at Portland. 

Mexican archaeologists have dis¬ 
covered a Mayan sacrifice chamber 
80 feet under the temple at 
Palenque. 

Preparations are already being 
made to receive more than 13,000 
Boy Scouts from 15 countries who 
in December will attend the Pan- 
Pacific Scout Jamboree at Pros¬ 
pect, near Sydney. 

BRAVE BOY 

Barry Woods, aged twelve, of 
Tcddington, Middlesex, recently 
dived into the Thames at Twicken¬ 
ham to rescue a baby strapped in 
a pram floating down the river. 
Then he dived in again and towed 
the pram to the bank. 

A recent survey shows that there 
arc about 74.800,000 telephones in 
the world—-three to every hundred 
of the total world population. 
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Everywhere 

SCHOOL IN PALACE 

Addington Palace, Surrey, has 
been let for fifty years by Croydon 
Council to the Royal School o? 
Music. This fine building was li r 
some time the home of Arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury, five of 
whom are buried in the nearby 
churchyard. 

Nine-year-old Roger Davis, of 
Henfield, Sussex, fell from the 
back of a tractor and was seriously 
injured by the trailer behind it. Yet, 
despite his pain, he did not cry. 
“You see,” he explained, “I am a 
Cub.” Roger has received a Letter 
for Meritorious Conduct. 

Two Essex beauty spots—Dan¬ 
bury and Lingwood Commons, 
near Chelmsford—are to be given 
to the National Trust. 

An 18th-century xylophone with 
glass notes has been sold in Lon¬ 
don. One of the rarest musical in¬ 
struments in the world, it was mads 
by a Soho firm who termed it a 
harmonica or “sticado pastorale. ’ 
The range covers two octaves. 

A nuclear research station is to 
be built in Europe. The site will 
be decided at the next meeting of 
the European Council in October 

SCOUTS OFF TO TURKEY 

A party of boy Scouts will take 
off from Backhouse Airport this 
Saturday to spend three weeks in 
Turkey as guests of the Scouts in 
that country. 

A plaque is to- be fixed on i!k 
wall of the birthplace of Thomas 
Cook, founder of railway excur¬ 
sions, at Melbourne, Derbyshire. 

Seventy miles of new paths are 
being made along the Pennine 
Way. 

Fourteen-year-old Nancy Da'.v- 
son, of Settle. Yorkshire, who 
acted as a messenger and carried 
hot tea for those injured in the 
train crash on lonely Blca Moor 
on April 18, has been presented 
with a wrist-watch by the Railway 
Executive. 

26 YEARS IN 40 MINUTES 

The Queen has received a new 
long-playing record of the historic 
events of her lifetime, beginning 
with the year of her birth anti con¬ 
cluding with her Accession to the 
Throne last February. 


mwmymsffymmrm 

They're genuine CARBliL 
watches and are fully 
guaranteed, 

GIRL’S MODEL 

Beautifully made. %\hh hand¬ 
some de>igu ; ^ 

best quality I ’ ■ ft 
leather strap. 

Post and pkg. extra.', 

BOY’S MODEL 

A sturdy model, round shape 
with clear face dial, / 

leather sirup. pjppJ) * m 

Post ond pkg. 1'-extra. 
Both models have rustproof 
chromium cases and unbreak¬ 
able gins. 

RELIABLE 

TIMEKEEPERS 

Call at our showrooms or send remittance by Rcgd. QUALITT WATCHES 
post or C-O.D. Only obtainable from Sole Selling Agepts : 

C. R. HENRY (SALES) LTD. dept.c.n., 73 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.l. 

. Showrooms 3rd Floor ■ ■ ■ ■ — — 
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SCHOOL PATROLS 
IN THE U.S. 

America is proud of her school 
patrols. Over half a million safety 
patrol members are enrolled to 
watch over America's twelve mil¬ 
lion children. 

They paraded recently at Wash¬ 
ington in their respective drill 
teams, equipped with badges, white- 
Sam Browne belts, and school 
bands. One team carried a model 
traffic control light with the slo¬ 
gan : Light is Life and this Light 
may save your Life. Six patrollers 
were awarded gold medals for sav¬ 
ing life. 

So efficient are the patrols in 
Washington that no schoolchild in 
the city has been killed in the last 
two years. The patrols stand guard 
over crossings near the schools, 
watch children as they leave 
school, and generally guard the 
youngsters in the neighbourhood 
of the school. Through the patrols 
safety on the roads has become not 
only a lesson to be learned in 
school, but one to be practised 
■outside. 


CARS GET OUT OF 
BREATH 

A car cannot reach very great 
heights in this country, but abroad 
there are roads climbing to alti¬ 
tudes of 10,000 feet and more. | 
Here the air is so rarefied that an 
■engine cannot breathe normally. ! 

Many British cars for export are 
now being fitted with an altitude- 
compensator, especially those in¬ 
tended for mountainous countries. 
This corrects the fuel mixture as 
the air thins out, and keeps the 
■engine running properly.. 

RARE PEBBLES 


THE MANGO COMES ■ 
TO BRITAIN 


Tinned mango may soon be a 
favourite fruit in Britain; it is 
already becoming popular. In ap¬ 
pearance it is rather like a big dull- 
green peach, and with a rich 
orange flesh, and a large stone in 
the centre. 


The mango groves of India are 
not unlike our own apple orchards. 
The trunks of the trees are rough 
and gnarled, and Ihe long smooth i 
mango leaves are of all colours 
from pale green to vivid emerald. 
In the early part of the year the 
spikes of the white sweet-scented 
blossom appear, and towards the 
end of the hot weather the fruit ■ 
ripens 


In some districts, when the fruit 
has been sucked by thirsty way¬ 
farers and the stones thrown by the 
wayside, avenues of young mango 
trees have sprung up on either side 
of the road. 


The mango groves are a haunt 
of brilliantly-coloured birds such 
as the Golden Oriole, who seek 
them for their shade and the in¬ 
sects found in their branches. 


BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY 

Now in this country studying the 
working of our buses and coaches 
is Mr. Muhammad Anwar Khan 
from Pakistan. Mr. Khan, who 
manages an important Govern¬ 
ment Transport Service in his own 
country, has' been awarded a 
United Nations Study Fellowship 
over here. 

Keeping a hundred buses run¬ 
ning in a mountainous province in 
Pakistan is no easy task, and Mr. 
Khan is on the lookout for ideas 
which will help him. 


Collectors all over the world are 
busy looking for unusual pebbles 
which are to be used to decorate a 
fountain at the United Nations 
headquarters, New York, at the 
■expense of U.S. schoolchildren. 


"For example, I have learned 
the use of trichlorethylene to re¬ 
move grease,” he says. “When I 
return home 1 want to instal this 
and a number of other ideas in our 
works.” 


The pure black pebbles scent to 
be the rarest kind, and only on the 
island of Rhodes, in the Aegean 
Sea, have some been found. 


When he gets back to Pakistan 
Mr. Khan plans to pa*s on the 
knowledge he has gained to other 
works managers. 



In a summer breeze 


The Sorlandet, a 577-ton Norwegian training ship with a 
crew of fifty cadets, makes a picture of rare loveliness as the 
sunshine gleams on her white sails and hull. She has 
lately passed her 25th anniversary. 



Captain of the side 


Fifteen-year-old Mary Weller of Woodchurch, Kent, is cap¬ 
tain of the first XI at Wcsteliffe School, Tenterden-—and the 
rest of the team are hoys. Last year Mary won the school 
cup for the best cricket all-rounder, being second in the bat¬ 
ting averages and third in the howling averages. Here we 
see her leading out the team. 


TREASURE-HUNTING 
IN A NOVEL WAY 

Two Danish archaeologists are 
treasure-hunting with mine de¬ 
tectors in a place where treasure 
was discovered in the 17th and 
18th centuries. 

In those times two ancient 
golden drinking-horns were found 
in the same village, the first in 
1639 and the second in 1734. Both 
were stolen from the Copenhagen 
Art Gallery in 1802 by a gold¬ 
smith who melted them down. 

What they were like is only 
known from descriptions. They 
were engraved with human and 
animal figures and both had the 
same inscription in the Runic 
alphabet: “I, Laegaest of Holt, 
made this horn.” 

The modern archaeologists be¬ 
lieve that more treasure may lie 
where these two horns were found 
in different centuries. They are ex¬ 
cavating the ground over 600 
square yards, and examining a 
wider area .with mine detectors. 


TWO BRAVE GUIDES 

Two Girl Guides have been 
awarded Badges of Fortitude for 
courage, endurance, and cheerful¬ 
ness in the face of great suffering. 
They ar* 16-year-old Gloria New¬ 
man of Wood Green, and 17-year- 
okl Shirley Wilson of Smethwick. 

Gloria has suffered from a 
crippling and painful illness since 
1942, but she has never com¬ 
plained. Although now in hos¬ 
pital, encased in plaster, she is 
making dolls and learning to type. 

Shirley, once an energetic out¬ 
door girl, fell ill three years ago 
and is now a fragile invalid. She 
has always remained cheerful in 
the face of set-backs, treatment, 
and operations. 


INDABA IN ESSEX 

The first world Indaba ever 
held by Scouters is to take place 
on July 15, at Gilwell Park, 
Essex, where at least 44 different 
countries will be represented. 

Indaba comes from the Zulu 
word meaning “a meeting for dis¬ 
cussion by the elders or counsellors 
of the tribe,” 


LANDING SIX CARS 
A MINUTE 

Boulogne’s new £1,000,000 mari¬ 
time station and car terminal 
allows six cars a minute to land at 
the port and be driven through the 
Customs clearance along an over¬ 
head roadway. 

Many of the cars docking there 
travel across the Channel on the 
British Railways' ferry-boat Lord 
Warden, a new service operating 
from Dover, which can carry 120 
cars and 1000 passengers. 


ALL ABOUT THAT 
CAREER 

A book that will be welcomed 
by every schoolmaster arid 
librarian in the country is the new 
Careers Encyclopedia (Avon Press, 
25s.) which, in one attractive 
volume, gives reliable and up-to- 
date information about some 22(1 
different occupations. Edited by 
G. H. Chaffe, it has an introduc¬ 
tion by Lord Kemsley, and a fore¬ 
word by Sir Cyril Burt. 

The question of what we are 
going to be when we grow up is 
one that wc and our parents should 
begin tackling when we are only 
eleven, advises Sir Cyril Burt. A 
good way of making a start in 
solving the important problem is to 
consult this book, which tells what 
the work is like, the age at which 
it can be entered, the educational 
standard necessary, the nature and 
the cost of the training, and where 
to write for further details. 

There is also useful information 
about the General Certificate of 
Education, scholarships, emigra¬ 
tion, and other matters of vital 
interest to all who must begir 
looking to the future. 


CONSTABLE'S WILLOWS 

Sir Alfred Munnings has 
launched a campaign to save the 
willows growing along the banks 
of the River Stour in Suffolk. 
Familiar to so many people 
through the paintings of Constable, 
these trees are now very old and 
overgrown and unless they receive 
attention soon they may. fall. 
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Putting the view on record 

On the tower of West Wycombe Church, 600 feet above sea 
level, these art students have found a splendid vantage-point, 
for the hilltop church commands one. of the finest views in 
Buckinghamshire. The tower is surmounted by a huge 
gilded hall set up in the 18th century 


GALLANT SPORTSMEN ALL 


It is not often that a cricketer 
hands the umpire a pair of crutches 
before beginning to bowl; nor is it 
usual for a boy with only one leg 
to enter for school sports. Yet in¬ 
cidents of this kind are counted 
“normal” at the Heritage Craft 
School at Chailey, Sussex, whose 
annual sports were recently 
vatched by an astonished crowd. 

In the high jump, for instance, a 


TAPE 



. NOtV SEND IN 
VOUR IDEA AND WIN d 

Send on eriyiia/ use nith empty card-A 
beard core teSPtfOf!& Competition T 
3}Ratbonen,m. by AUG.31 



INSIST ON ORIGINAL SPEEOPIX 
THE TAPE THAT ALWAYS GRIPS 


THIS FOLDING TUBULAR STEEL 

SEE-SAW "52 6 

Packing and despatch 2/S 



This ‘ folding steel frame, with wooden 
main strut, can be easily stored. Arfjnst- 
aVlo seats for balancing children of unequal 
weight. Back rests and handles are Cited 
for extra safety and comfort. 

Prompt despatch front: 

DAUCAT LJD. 


14-year-old boy unscrewed his 
wooden leg and handed it to a 
master before hopping forward 
and jumping 3 feet 8 inches. A 
second cripple, far less handi¬ 
capped, beat him by an inch! 

Some special features were intro¬ 
duced at this year’s sports, but 
most of the events were similar to 
those at any school sports for able- 
bodied boys. In the long jump, 
one young cripple jumped 13 feet 
4. inches. 

Equally amazing is their success 
on the cricket field. The other 
day, writes a C N correspondent, I 
watched a boy put his crutches on 
one side before going on to bowl 
against a team of able-bodied boys 
from Fletching School. 

Week after week these Heritage 
lads meet teams from local schools 
and despite their grim handicaps, 
frequently prove too good for their 
opponents. 

ONE-HANDED BATSMAN 

Last season there was a Heritage 
player, excelling both as a forcing 
batsman and fast bowler, who pos¬ 
sessed only one hand. The handle 
of his bat was fixed to his left arm 
by a metal hook. Yet playing 
against the best able-bodied 
bowlers from the local schools, he 
constantly hit high scores. The 
Heritage captain, though able only 
to hobble to the wicket and sup¬ 
ported by a runner, scored a fine 
49 against Chailey School, cham¬ 
pions of their seclion of the 
Schools League. 

This year the Heritage, opened 
the season with a thrilling victory 
over Fletching School by two runs. 
In a relurn match on the lovely 
Heritage ground, the home team 
declared at 53 for eight, but 
Fletching scored the runs with only 
one minute to spare. 

Another recent game in this 
same Schools League produced a 
strange-looking score book. After 
Plumpton School had made 49, 
Chailey School, losing their open¬ 
ing pair for 1, had a scorebook 
which read: “Muddle not out 1; 
Pettit not out 52; extras 1; total 55 
for 2.” Pettit’s 52 and Muddle’s 
1 were made in 25 minutes! 


^ The Children's Newspaper, July 12 Z , 

JACQUARD OF THE LOOM 

J uly 7 marks the 200th anniversary of the birth of Joseph 
Marie Jacquard, the modest Frenchman who placed the 
world in his debt by his invention .of the pattern-making loom 
which revolutionised the weaving industry. 


Keeping coo! in 
the ail* 

By the C N Flying Correspondent 

After producing planes capable 
of penetrating the “supersonic 
wall,” British and American air¬ 
craft designers are now at work on 
a new problem. They are trying 
to find a way through the formid-. 
able barrier caused by heat. 

Service aeroplanes may soon be 
flying at twice the speed of sound. 
Then, as they thunder through the 
icy upper limits, they will pick 
up the still air and accelerate it to 
the speed of the plane. 

Even at 40,000 feet, where the 
temperature on a normal day is 
minus 65 degrees F., a plane travel¬ 
ing at 1240 m.p.h. will raise the 
temperature of the air to 250 
degrees F. This, of course, is too 
much for either plane or equip¬ 
ment. 

PILOT WOULD SIMMER 

Certain aircraft today can fly at 
this speed for brief periods; but if 
the speed were to be maintained, 
the tough aluminium parts would 
relax and lose most of their 
strength. Even the cockpit cano¬ 
pies would soften like putty and, 
without refrigeration, the pilot 
would “simmer.” 

The Sabre is already flying at 
speeds which make it necessary to 
apply refrigeration. To cool it at 
670 m.p.h. takes 18 tons of air pet- 
hour. Using the present system 
installed to cool the pilot, it would 
be possible to freeze 175,000 one- 
inch ice cubes a day from hot tap 
water. 

An aircraft of the future, flying* 
at 2000 m.p.h. at 60.000 feet will 
require a one-inch-thick lining of 
insulation, and a cooling system 
equal to about 20 domestic re¬ 
frigerators. Without the insulation 
the fuel would actually boil away 
faster than the engine could use it. 


CORONATION RIBBON 

Looms at a famous Coventry 
factory are busy weaving the first 
150,000 yards of red, white, and 
blue ribbon for the Coronation. 
Designs include a portrait of the 
Queen on Jacquard ribbon. 


One of the answers, to the 
menace of the schnorkel-equipped 
submarine is the Fairey Gannet, 
a new carrier-operated aircraft. 

The most unusual feature of the 
Gannet is the twin turboprop en¬ 
gine, driving contra-rotating air¬ 
screws. The advantage of this 
novel power plant lies in the fact 
that the components can be har¬ 
nessed to work together as a' team 
or run separately. In normal 
cruising flight either car, be stopped 
and the airscrew feathered to con- l 


Jacquard was born at Lyons into 
a family of poverty - stricken 
weavers. As a child he had to 
earn his bread, but he said he 
would have nothin? to do with 
silk-weaving until he had produced 
a better loom. He found humble 
employment as a bookbinder, type¬ 
founder, and hatmaker. 

Then his father died and he in¬ 
herited two silk-weaving looms. 
He- now had a family to provide 
for, but he soon found that dreams 
of better looms wove no silk. He 
had to sell the looms, then the 
house itself, and work: as a lime- 
burner while his wife 
plaited straw in a 
garret. 

The years passed, 
but he was too poor 
and overworked to 
put his ideas into 
effect. , 

Then came the Re¬ 
volutionary Wars, and 
Jacquard w.a s con¬ 
scripted into the 
French Army. He wa; 
promoted to sergeant, 
but when his son was 
shot dead beside him 
in battle he was 
broken-hearted, and 
fled to Lyons to hide 
in the garret there. 

Later he found work 
in a factory. 

Here, at long last 
and quite by acciden 
his great chance came. 

He happened to hear 
in 1802 that the English Society of 
Arts were offering a handsome 
prize for a lace-making machine. 
The factory-owner, a kindly man, 
gave Jacquard the materials and 
allowed him the time to try his 
hand at making a new loom. Jac¬ 
quard constructed a model but 
thought little of it. However, the 
Prefect of the town heard of it and 
sent a report to Paris. 


serve fuel, while the machine con¬ 
tinues to fly on the remaining unit. 
Its total output is 2950 h.p. 

A three-seater, it carries depth 
charges and new “homing” torpe¬ 
does within the huge fuselage 
bomb-bay. Beneath its wings it 
carries sonobuoys—tiny radio sets 
dropped onto the water to detect 
the submarine and relay its posi¬ 
tion back to the aircraft. 

The big “dustbin”, housing 
radar in the rear fuselage is 
lowered during operations. Span : 
54 feet 4 inches; length: 43 feet. 


was summoned to the capital. He 
thought he was to be executed for 
some crime he had not committed. 
He was received by rough-tongued 
Carnot, and by Napoleon himself. 

Said Carnot: “Are you the man 
who pretends to do what God him¬ 
self cannot do—- tie a knot in a 
stretched string?” 

Humbly Jacquard replied that he 
could do only what God had 
taught him. Napoleon asked him 
to explain his idea, and was so 
pleased with it lhat he appointed 
Jacquard to the Conservatoire, 
where he was to perfect his loom. 


Essentially, the Jacquard loom 
consists of perforated cards worked 
in connection with a revolving 
cylinder, so that if a wire or needle 
with a particular warp-thread 
passes through a perforation in the 
card, it is taken up and forms part 
of the pattern; otherwise it is de¬ 
tached. The precise arrangement 
of the perforations constitutes the 
pattern. 

Jacquard returned to Lyons be¬ 
lieving his fortune madej but 
grievous disappointment awaited 
him. His fellow-weavers, fearing 
that his loom would throw them 
out of work, took one of his 
machines and solemnly smashed it 
on the spot where the Jacquard 
monument now stands. They 
seized poor Joseph himself and 
wete about to drown him in the 
docks when rescuers arrived. 

It must have seemed to Jacquard 
that his hour of glory was over, 
but the fame of his invention soon 
spread. Before long, Lyons itself, 
began to hum with his loom-, for 
the weavers found that it did not 
put them out of work. In fact, it 
expanded their trade by turning 
out, in large quantities, beautiful 
and complicated designs which, 
made on hand-looms,., required in¬ 
finite patience, skill, and labour. 

In 1806 the invention was de¬ 
clared public property, and 
Jacquard was awarded a petty pen¬ 
sion and a tiny royalty on each 
machine. But he forgot his 
wrongs and remained happy in 
the service of his native town, 
where he died in 1834. 


To Jacquard’s consternation he 


PLANES FOR TOE SPOTTER’S \0TER00k 



18. Fairey Gannet 
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ROUND THE TOWNS—Alaei Ivimey 

describes the renaissance of . . , 


SWANSEA 



Swansea’s fine modern Civic Centre with its 
166-foot-ln'gh lower and spacious lawn 

Left : Looking across the town to the Bristol Channel 


ment, and clothing. The borough 
council sets aside five per cent of 
all new housing for key workers 
employed on the estate. - 


'T'he name of Swansea on the 
x map means, to many people, 
a big coal port and a famous 
Rugby football team. But what 
is the place really like? 

The immediate approach to the 
city is not promising, especially if 
we travel by train—perhaps in the 
diescl-electric double-coach train 
from Gloucester—for then the 
view ahead is better than we get in 
the average motor-coach on a 
road. 

The scenery in the early stages 
of this route is grand, but after 
skirting the steep foothills of the 
South Wales mountains we enter 
Swansea Valley and run south to¬ 
ward the sea. And usually the 
train is caught in a drifting haze of 
smoke. Luckily the prevailing 
wind is away from the main part 
of the city. 

Even if vve come by road this, 
at present, follows much the same 
route as the railway, though a new 
road is being built along the coast 
from Briton Perry which will 
shorten the journey from Cardiff 
and the cast and make it much 
more pleasant. 

But when we look for the centre 
of Swansea— W'ell, one just does 
not exist as a visible entity. It was 
destroyed in a three-night bombing 
attack in February 1941. 

go to get a good, all-embracing 
view the best thing to do is to 
climb Town Hill for 500 feet or so 
and then, from a terrace of new 
houses at the top, look right over 
the town. We are not likely to 
forget that view in a hurry, either! 

If it is a fine day the first thing 
we see in the southern distance is 
the North Devon coast, Lynton 
way, about 20 miles off. Then 
comes the Bristol Channel—the 
Severn Sea—and in the foreground 
Swansea Bay, a sickle-shaped bite 
in the coast with the twin islands 
of Mumbles Head over to the west 
and Porthcawl to the east. Right 
below is the town of Swansea. 

The River Tawe, from whose 
little estuary the port, originally 
sprang, runs down the valley to 
our left, and that is where most 
of the local heavy industry is, 


though by no means all. The latest 
example of this is a huge 80-inch 
continuous strip mill, 4j miles 
long, producing 20,000 tons of steel 
strip and plate a week. It has been 
built on land recovered from 
marsh, and steelworks slag was 
used to help to level the site. 

JJnder the black, 800-foot knob 
of Kilvey Hill is a huge oil re¬ 
finery where they can store 750,000 
tons of oil. Pipelines run down 
to the Queen’s Dock, part of 
Swansea Docks, which is specially 
equipped for handling tankers 
from all parts. 

The Docks spread out into the 
silver waters of the bay with a steel - 



The ruined castle, soaring above 
Castle Bailey Street 


forest of cranes and hoists rising 
above them. Then comes the old 
part of the town, with the remains 
of the castle on the edge of the 
space where the new shopping 
centre is being constructed. From 
this point streets run between the 
sea and the hill we are standing on, 
and so our eye is led to a tall, slim 
white tower, 166 feet high, which 
marks the Civic Centre. 

This is a fine block of buildings 
containing the Law Courts, the 
Council Chamber and offices, and 
a magnificent concert hall and ball¬ 
room called the Brangwyn Hall. 


The famous Welsh artist. Sir Frank 
Brangwyn designed and painted 
the huge murals, illustrating the 
characteristics of life in the British 
Commonwealth — people, plants, 
animals—which decorate its walls. 

Just beyond all this is the Swan¬ 
sea cricket ground where 
Glamorgan play, and then we see 
the buildings of University Col¬ 
lege standing in magnificent 
grounds running down to the sea. 

This is the town of Swansea, 
roughly shaped in the form of a 
hammer, its “handle” the indus¬ 
trial valley and its “head” lying 
along the shore of the bay from 
the docks to the Civic Hall. 

Heavy industry is shut in by 
steep hills at the cast end. but at 
the west end there is something 
quite different, for a coast road five 
miles long runs round the bay to 
the village, with its castle of 
Oystermoulh, usually called 
Mumbles. 

This is Swansea's seaside. The 
coast road is fringed with resi¬ 
dences and hotels. An electric 
railway, said to be the oldest pas¬ 
senger line in Britain (it started in 
1807 with horse-drawn coaches) 
follows the fringe of the enormous 
sweep of sands, and at Vlumbles 
there is a pier, with bathing chalets, 
amusements, and so on. 

And then we go along a trench 
of a motor rpad blasted out of the 
solid limestone, and find ourselves 
on the. wonderful Gower Penin¬ 
sula. It is as simple as that. 

(Jower is just 75 square miles of 
heathy upland. The estuary 
of the Burry River, near Llanelly, 
comes round the rear and west 
side of it and the Severn Sea is in 
front. 

It is a land of legend, this, for 
West Country folk thought that 
Gower was an island, and the old 
Cornish legends of King Arthur 
say that this mysterious “isle” to 
the dim north was the place where 
good Britons went in after-life. 

And, sure enough, if we climb 
one of the Gower hills we will 


find a huge cromlech, or set of 
burial stones, which once con¬ 
tained the body of a Celtic 
chieftain. It is called Arthur's 
Stone to this day. 

The whole coast of Gower is cut 
into coves and bays with beautiful 
sands and limestone caves to ex¬ 
plore. Inland are little villages, 
some with English names in the 
midst of this very Welsh country¬ 
side, to remind us of the invaders 
from Norman England who settled 
in the southern half of the penin¬ 
sula—English Gower they used to 
call it. 

And all this is at the back door, 
so to speak, of a great industrial 
town of 160,000 people. • 

gwANSEA was very badly hit by 
the trade depression between 
the two wars because it depended 
too much on just coal and iron. 
But now a determined effort is' 
being made to attract new indus¬ 
tries, and 1 saw the new trading 
estate which has been started on 
the Carmarthen Road, north of the 
city. A dozen firms have already 
occupied factories there in what 
were meadows a few years back, 
and about 4000 people are already 
employed in light engineering, 
making toys, fire-protection equip- 


But Swansea is, of course, the 
centre of the British anthracite coal 
industry, handling the world's best 
coal for ships. It is so hard that 
statues can be carved out of it, and 
indeed this has been done before 
now. 

A wonderful new seam of this 
very valuable, coal has just been 
found at a place called Sylen, not 
far away, so Swansea ought to be 
doing better than ever in the 
future. 

Ji ie city is certainly tackling the 
job of building up its smashed 
shopping centre, and this is as it 
should be, for I was. told that 
people come all the way from 
Aberystwyth, 70 miles or so, to 
shop here. About 400,000 people 
come into Swansea to buy things, 
to go to concerts, theatres, and 
cinemas; and there is also the Uni¬ 
versity College for those taking 
higher education. It is part of the 
University of Wales and famous 
for the metallurgical students it 
turns out. 

The borcugh council are deter¬ 
mined to do all they can to make 
Swansea a popular holiday place as 
well as an industrial town in which 
it is pleasant to live. And by what 
1 saw 1 feel quite sure that they 
will succeed. 
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Till. SPIRIT OF 
ADVENTURE 

Tn spite of the old bogeys still 
being with us—the armed 
neutrality of nations, and the 
threat of national insolvency— 
the headmaster of Harrow 
School sees the hope of a “ re¬ 
newal of youth ” in our people, 
inspired by our young Queen. 

But that renewal, in Dr. 
Moore’s opinion, is dependent 
on seeking adventure and not 
security. He sees too many 
young people indulging in 
what should be the pleasures 
of middle age, and growing old 
in their ways before their time. 
He wants to see youth doing 
strenuous things instead of 
watching other people doing 
them. 

“ Security is a necessity to 
the young,” says Dr. Moore. 
“ There must be a place where 
you can take your ease and 
relax and find rest, but it may, 
if overstressed, sap the life of 
the spirit. Security is only 
valuable to those who know 
the meaning of adventure. 
Home is where one starts 
from.” 

Those are words of wisdom. 
If Britain is to retain its place 
in the forefront of the nations, 
our young people must hold 
fast to that spirit of adventure 
which made her great. And it 
must be adventure in all walks 
of life. “Nothing venture, 
nothing win ” should be a guid¬ 
ing motto for youthful Britain. 


BATTLE NOT YET WON 

'T'he Ministry of Health is 
_ displaying posters through¬ 
out the country urging parents 
to have their children immunised 
against diphtheria. . : - - 
The effectiveness of the treat¬ 
ment is strikingly underlined by 
the fact that last year in London 
only . one child—who had not 
been immunised—died; of this 
disease.. In 1931 no fewer than 
262 children died from it. 

But at present only some 70 
per cent of London children 
under 15 have'-been protected. 
If people become slack in this 
matter there might easily be a 
return to . the former tragic 
figures. 

Playing the giddy 
goat 

T'he goat has a perhaps un- 
deserved reputation for irre¬ 
sponsible and eccentric be¬ 
haviour ; he is alleged to eat 
newspapers, cigarette ends, and 
other such trifles. Then there is 
the entirely unconfirmed story of 
the wild goat who was set by his 
herd to act as sentinel: whenever 
he sensed danger he would put 
his cloven hoof between his teeth 
and whistle shrilly! 

This goat story, from Dudley 
in Worcestershire, is true. A 
Himalayan goat jumped over the 
wall of the local zoo, mingled 
with people out shopping, and 
then jumped back over the wall 
into the zoo. 

Having noticed the haggard 
looks of the shoppers, it had 
doubtless decided that carefree 
captivity was preferable to 
freedom. 


Weary Willies are HEARTENING WORDS. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


Nelson's column is now illumin¬ 
ated. The lights have gone up. 

A dentist has been selected as a 
Parliamentary candidate. Will 
Urge his ' canvassers to pall to¬ 
gether. 

Morris dancers danced in the 
streets of Thaxted.' Did they do 
square dances in the squares? 

There are more women mount¬ 
ain climbers about than ever. 
Numbers have gone up. 

' BILLY BEETLE 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If removal men 
have to shift 
for themselves 


Gayer clothes Jor men break 
'out during a heat wave. And need- 
repairing. 

A man wants to know what to 
do for a bad memory. Forget 
about it. 


wearisome 

Y''leverness and idleness are a 
bad combination at school, as 
in later years ; this was stressed 
recently by the new headmaster 
of Cheltenham College, the 
Revd. A. G. G. C. Pentrealh. He 
told the boys and their parents 
that “one smart, willing, alert, 
intelligent man is worth ten slack 
and Weary Willies, however 
clever.” 

Tired Tims have to take a tug 
at themselves and their hands 
out of their pockets when Mr. 
Pentreath is about, for iih- 
pocketed hands is his rule. 

“Energy begins at school,” he 
says. “If schools and colleges 
grow slack, God help the 
country, for her men will fail 
her. A Weary Willie here at 
college is a pain in the neck, 
hereafter and in the hereafter.” 


Proud of her wings 



ALL GOOD 

Many a tree is found in the 
wood. 

And every tree for its use is 
good ; 

Some for the strength of its 
marled root. 

Some for the sweetness of flower 
and fruit. Henry van Dyke 


Audrey Windlc, 19-year-old 
Loudon University student, 
lias obtained her pilot’s licence 
after only ten weeks’ flying. 
She is now' the Air Rangers’ 
youngest pilot. 



Tn the midst of his busy life’ 

as Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, Mr. Trygve Lie 
yet finds time to utter words of 
comfort for all those of good 
will. 

“We cannot turn back the 
clock of history,” he said re¬ 
cently 1 . “We have to go forward 
with the work of building a 
peaceful world order. In that 
work, the United Nations, by its 
very origin and nature, must be 
the central instrument. You 
cannot have a peaceful world 
order without world organisa¬ 
tion.” 


Tlieir downfall 

A Gaelic choir were on an im- 
provised platform in the 
village hall of Laxdale, near 
Stornoway, making a recording 
for the BBC. 

Suddenly the supporting 
trestles gave way and the 26 
members of the choir found 
themselves on the fioor^amid 
the wreckage—ail incident after¬ 
wards described as a perfect 
example of a choir “going fiat.” 


School for lodgers 

Come young people, when they 
^ leave school and go to work, 
have to live in “diggings ” away 
from their homes; often they 
have to prepare their own meals 
—of a sort. 

In Denmark such starters-in- 
lil'e seldom have landladies to 
look alter them, so in 30 Danish 
towns “digs ” courses have been 
introduced for boys and girls in 
their last school year. They arc 
taught how to prepare easily- 
made and nourishing meals, how 
to wash “smalls,” and all about 
daily cleaning, home nursing, 
household budgets,' and other 
practical things. ■ 

In Britain girls generally learn 
such things at home or in 
domestic science classes,' but 
many of our young men go out 
into the world in a pathetic stale 
of domestic helplessness. They 
might do worse than seek in¬ 
struction on the Danish model. 


Thirty Years Ago 

^The New York City Health 
x Department has just in¬ 
augurated a very great reform 
by putting into force a regula¬ 
tion under which babies are to 
have their finger-prints taken 
and attached to their birth 
certificates. 

This practice will be of the 
utmost value in safeguarding the 
lives of children, in finding them 
when they are lost, discovering 
'their parents if they should be 
abandoned, and making identity 
easy in any case of emergency. 

It would be a very useful tiling 
if all countries would follow the 
admirable example of New York. 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
July IS, 1922 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Comte de Buffon wrote: 
Man thinks, and at once becomes 
the master of the beings that do 
not think. 


Tfta Children’s Newspaper, }u!y 1 2, 1952 

THINGS SAID 

/~'qlour television is an ex- 
tremely expensive business, 
and I can give no indication 
when the BBC will be able to 
operate it in this country. 

Assistant Postmaster-General 

T saw our youth in 1940 and 
1941 and they had lost none 
of their qualities. What was true 
at Agincourt is true today. 

Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Hugh Lloyd 

'‘The Commonwealth does not 
consist of a number of 
countries held in subjection by 
Britain. If it did the Empire 
would decline as the Roman 
Empire declined. The process of 
adding new units to the Empire 
has not finished. 

Premier of Southern Rhodesia . 

'T'here are still new and fresh 
fields to conquer, just as 
there have been in the past. 

The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 


N THE COUNTRY 


Cweet is the smell of iiew- 
^ turned earth, and sweet is 
the scent of honeysuckle after a 
warm shower; but to children 
the sweetest scent of all is that 
of new-mown hay. How they 
love to play among it, tossing the 
silvery grey-green swathes aloft, 
or burying each other beneath 
the sun-warmed heaps! 

To the wayfarer the changed 
scene tells of the passing of young, 
summer. Yesterday bloomed the 
wealth of tall grasses and wild- 
fiowers bowing to the gentle 
wind, and the meadows undu¬ 
lated in waves of silver-grey 
splashed with a myriad tints— 
of dark-wine sorrel, gold of 
buttercup and hawkweed, clover 
red and moon-daisies white; now 
this prodigal beauty is laid in 
long swathes upon the ground, 
and the fields are shorn of their 
glory. 

While the hay lies drying in 
the stin, and the children are in 
school, magpie families roam 
happily, proclaiming their joy 
with garrulous chatter, and 
troops of young starlings, 
platoons of sparrows, linnets and 
finches, larks and pipits are 
enjoying a feast among the good 
things exposed by the passing of 
the mower. 


HAPPY THOUGHT 

Mankind arc always happier 
for having been happy ; so that, 
if you make them happy now, 
you make them happy twenty 
years hence by the memory of it. 

Sydney Smith 



OUR HOMELAND 


School, which recently 
1001 It anm\<T<ftirv 
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.The Children*s Newspaper, kth 12, I9S2 

ERIC GILLETT writes of three new tiintLS which iake n» . . i ■ ' 

DOWN UNDER, OUT WEST, 
AND RIGHT HERE! 


r JfitE film Kangaroo is described 
as The Australian Story—a 
big claim that is hardly justified. 

There have been very good pic¬ 
tures before with an Australian 
background—Bush Christmas and 
The Overlanders among them. 
But Kangaroo is not in the same 
class. The sound track is not kind 



Peter Lawford and Maureen O’Hara 
ride out to round up the cattle—a 
scene from Kangaroo. 


to the ,ear, the colour might well 
be more convincing, and the story 
is melodramatic and improbable. 

However, the picture has some 
redeeming features, and it comes to 
life when it deals with the unend¬ 
ing warfare against the elements 
waged by dw'cllers in the Bush. 

Some v cattlemen are bringing 
breeding-stock back to the ranch 
when a brittle branch falls from a 
tree, causes a spark, and starts a 
bush fire. Kangaroos and cattle 
stampede—an awe-inspiring spec¬ 
tacle. 

The cattlemen bring the herd 
into the ranch, but the wafer 
troughs are low. There is not a 
cloud in the sky and rain-is badly 
needed. A tribe of Aborigines per¬ 
form their, picturesque rain-dance. 

A dust-laden wind springs up. 
but the water-pumping windmill 
breaks down. It is on a platform 
high above the ground, and repair¬ 
ing it in a high wind is desperately 
dangerous. In doing so, one man 
is knocked unconscious, but an¬ 
other climbs up and does the work. 

The film does justice to these 
scenes of action, but is much less 
happy in depicting human relation¬ 


ships. The players, Maureen 
O’Hara, Peter .Lawford, Finlay 
Currie, and Chips Rafferty, have 
very few acting opportunities, and : 
this is strange because the director, 
Lewis Milestone, has been respons¬ 
ible for some very fine pictures. 

Even an expert director can do 
little without a good script to-work 
on, and that is just what Kangaroo 
lacks. 

• 

rpnu HalT-Bkei.o, also in Techni¬ 
color, tells the story of Charlie 
Wolf (Jack Buetel) son of an 
American father and Apache 
mother, in the troubled year of 
1867. 

Dan Craig (Robert Young), an 
ex-officer in the Southern Army, 
happens to be in Arizona, where he 
is able to put an end ,0 the i n ' 
trigues of a local crook, who plans 
to force the Apaches away from 
their lands. 

The treatment is conventional 
but the action is good and the film 
moves along briskly to its happy 
ending. 


yyito Goes There!, produced 
and directed by Anthony 
Kimmins, is an English stage play 



The guardsman (George Cole) makes 
his escape from the guardhouse in 
Who Goes There I 


adapted for the screen. The acting 
is so good and the situations so 
funny that 1 have not heard such 
loud laughter in a cinema for some 
time. 

Continued nl foot of column 3 
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Seeing the world on bicycles 

Three keen cyclists are Rumen A. Datta from India, and Win Knrelek and Pamela Sharp 
from Canada. Raincn left Calcutta in September 1950, and has pedalled 12,000 miles 
through Asia, Egypt, and Europe. He is returning via America, Hawaii, Russia, China, 
Australasia, and Burma. Win and Pamela are on a three-month cycling tour tlirongh Britain, 


ALL-ELECTRIC ' 
COLLIERY 

Work has begun on a great new 
all-electric colliery at Bevercotcs. 
near Ollerton, Nottinghamshire. 
The first to be started in the East 
Midlands since nationalisation, it 
will take ten years to complete and 
will cost £5,500,000. 

The shafts will go down 3000 
feet, and will produce 1,250,000 
tons of coal a year for a century, 
it is estimated. 

The completed colliery will em¬ 
ploy 1700 men using the most up- 
to-date electric equipment, and the 
usual grime and dirt of coal mines 
will be practically non-existent. 


WATER FOR THE QUEEN 


The setting is St. James’s Palace, 
and the plot deals with the mishaps 
; of a Guards sentry (George Cole) 
who finds himself involved in a 
very tricky situation. 

Nigel Patrick, Valerie Hobson. 
Peggy Cummins, and A. E. 
Matthews all add to the fun, and 
there is a Guards sergeant-major, 
acting himself, who gives the most 
effective performance of all. 

Who Goes There! aims to make 
people laugh, and succeeds. 


While the Queen was at Holy- 
; roodhouse, Edinburgh, a custom 
| dating back lo the time of James V 
j of Scotland was observed when 
1 the proprietor of Bfaehead Farm 
presented a silver ewer and a basin 
of water to her Majesty. 

This custom had its origin in an 
j escapade of James V, who loved 
\ nothing better than to travel un¬ 
known among his subjects, dressed 
as an ordinary yeoman, in order to 
find out what his people were 
really thinking. 

One day he was riding alone 
past Braehead (near Cramond, in 
i Midlothian) when he was set upon 
i by several ruffians armed with 
i clubs. The king defended himself 
[ as best he could with his sword, 

I but it would have fared ill with 
j him had not honest Farmer Jock 
j Howison rushed to his aid, scattcr- 
! ing the robbers with mighty blows 
j of his flail, and then dressed his 
i wounds at his farmhouse, 
j Without revealing, his identity 
Janies asked him what he would 
have as his reward. Jock replied 
I that lie would like nothing better' 
t than to be master of the lands of 


Braehead. As these were Crown 
lands James knew that this wish 
could be easily granted, and told 
honest Jock to come to a side door 
in Holyroodhouse the following 
week and ask for him, the Good¬ 
man of Ballengeieh. 

When Jock, cap in hand and 
rather bewildered, presented him¬ 
self at Holyroodhouse the king was 
ready for him, still disguised. 

“Now, Jock,” he said, “you are 
in luck, for 1 shall be able to show 
you the king himself in the Great 
Hall. You will recognise him 
among all the grand courtiers, for 
he will be the only one not bare¬ 
headed.” 

Once in the Great Hall Jock 
looked around him in bewilder¬ 
ment, for all bad doffed their caps 
but his companion. Then 1 he 
truth dawned upon him and the 
king burst out laughing. 

The end of the story is that Jock 
was granted his coveted lands of 
Braehead on the condition that his 
descendants offered water from a 
ewer to the reigning monarch when 
he passed through Cramond or 
came to the Palace of Holyrood. 
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WELCOME STRANGER 
NUGGET 


Weighing 2570 
ounces (troy) 
this 24 -inch-long 
nugget is the 
bigjyes t mass of 
gout found in, 
Australia-. 

Two prospectors 
noticed it in a. 
road at 
Blxackheod. 
Moliougwe, 
Victoria, in 
February 2869. 
They hid it in 
a fvre.pLa.ee 
until they were 
able to remove 
it to a bank.. 


by Riclgway 




CAPTAIN GEORGE 
VANCOUVER 

Vancouver Is Land, off 
British. Columbia, exhd 
the city on the main¬ 
land opposite are 
named after Captain 
George Vancouver, who 
discovered the harbour 
between them, in 1792. 

Not until 1866 were the. 
forests felled and the 
fa-mou-s seaport 
established. 


CONCAVE CASQUED 
HORNBILL. 

With, dill, tad, and wings 
all out of proportion to its 
body and Legs, this Indian 
species of hornbill is gn. 
unwieldy bird. When, flying 
it sounds like a railway engine 




DICK KING'S FAMOUS RIDE 

On the night of May 26,1842, Dick. 
King left PbrtNadxl, then 
besieged by the Boers, to summon 
cud from Grahams town. 1/e rode 
for ten days through jungle, 
‘alligator-infested rivers, and 
the territories of hostile 
natives. 
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OlVMWC CHAMPION WHOSE 
TRAGEDY HAS NOW SEEN 
MADE THE SUSIESr OF A 
FILM WAS 

JIMTMOSPE 

a Red mam who won 
both the pentathlon 

A,VO TUB DECATHLON 
—StoeKhoIm.iqiZ 

☆ 

HIS AWARDS -AdOLD 
MEDAL, A SCULPTURED 
viking ship given Sy 
the czar of Russia, 

AND A BRONZE BUST OF 
THE KING OF SWEDEN — 
WERE AIL TAKEN AWAY 
AND HIS PERFORMANCES , 

Rimwed fromThe Records! 
— Because he had 

FORFEITED HIS AMATEUR 
•STATUS SY playing 
PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL 

two tears previously!. 



Olympic Flashbacks 


10 MINUTES 33-4 SECONDS, 
THE.TIME TAKEN BY 

VdMARI ISO-HOLLO 

* (FINLAND) TO WIN7HE 3000 
METRES STEEPLECHASE OF 
lijiZ WAS SO SLOW FOR 
THIS EVENT THAT OFFICIALS 
WENT INTO CONSULTATION.. 


They found that one 

LAPTOO MANY HAD BEEN 
RUN (AN EXTRA 450 METRES). 


Greatest race ever run 

WAS KCW THE 1500 METRES 
OF iq3fc WAS DESCRIBED.. 

FIVE COMPETITORS BEAT THE EXISTING 

Record and JACK LOVELOCK S 

(NEWZEALAND) OVERTOOK GLENN 
CUNNINGHAM (USA)TO WIN BY 8 FEET 



FLASHBACK TO THE FIRST OLYMPIC GAMES 



SO BOYS 

Some 50 British boys, prepared 
to cat simply and to sleep rough, 
are to tour Europe this summer in 
(hrec-ton trucks. They will leave, 
in parties of 12 to 14, for Greece, 
Turkey, Italy, and Yugoslavia, 
where young people of those 
countries are waiting to welcome 
them. 

The tours have been organised 
by Concordia, a youth organisation 
which has set up work-camps and 
exchange-tours for more than 
25,000 young people from 15 
nations. About 1200 foreign boys 
and girls are coming to Britain this 
year to work in their camps. 

The first of the truck parties 
are leaving this week for Greece. 
Their route will take them through 
France to Genoa in Italy, where 
they will rest for two days before 
going on to Trieste, Belgrade. 
Salonika, and Athens. They will 
camp at Athens for a week. 

Each of the boys has a special 
job — cook, interpreter, first-aid 
man, photographer, and so on. 

Mr. F. A. Braccy, honorary 
director of Concordia, told the 
C N correspondent that the boys 
would sleep mostly in the truck 
by the roadside, or below decks on 
tlie ship; but in some instances 
transit camps would be used. 

The tours will take 30 to 35 
days and will cost each boy from 
£40 to £60, but it is hoped that a 
fund will be raised to help them. 


HUGE TANK FOR 
MODEL SHIPS 

A huge tank measuring 1700 
feet by 50 is to be built at Feltham, 
Middlesex, for testing models of 
new types of ships. 

It will be fully equipped with 
(lie latest wind and wave-making 
machinery, and high-speed photo¬ 
graphic apparatus will enable 
scientists to study how wax model 
ships between 20 and 30 feet long 
behave in ocean conditions. 


The athletes of 71 nations who 
are now beginning to gather in 
Helsinki for the XVth Olympiad 
will soon be linking arms in the 
brotherhood of sport, just as their 
forerunners did in the original 
Olympic Games in ancient Greece. 

In those far-off .centuries, the 
quarrelsome citizens of the dif¬ 
ferent city-states of Greece could 
forget their squabbles when, every 
four years, the time came to send 
their best athletes to Olympia to 
contend in the friendly rivalry of 
sport. 

Olympia was a little city in a 
beautiful valley in western Morea. 
The Greeks believed that the 
Games there were' instituted by 
Hercules, and the crown of wild 
olive, the only reward given, was 
supposed to commemorate the 
labours of Hercules, carried out 
only for the good of mankind. 
The Games were first held there 
regularly in 776 B.c. 

The Games, which lasted for 
five days, had a religious signifi¬ 
cance for spectators and com¬ 
petitors alike; self-discipline and 
a scrupulous regard for fair play 
were the keynote of the gathering. 


For athletes who cheated there was 
another kind of discipline; the re¬ 
feree carried a rod instead of a 
whistle, and Whacked anyone who 
deliberately broke the rules.. 

The Games began with horse 
and chariot races, held in the 
Hippodrome. These were fol¬ 
lowed by the five events of the 
Pentathlon—running, jumping, dis¬ 
cus and javelin throwing, and 
wrestling—which look place in 
the Stadium, so called because its 
running track was one stadion 
(about 202 yards) in length. 

STRAIGHT TRACK 
The track was straight, not cir¬ 
cular or oval, and the racers ran 
up and down. Both ends were 
marked by grooved stone slabs let 
into the earth, which can still be 
seen at Olympia; the grooves, pre¬ 
sumably, gave the runners a toe 
grip for the start. 

Their jumping was always the 
long jump, the athlete carrying 
weights in his hands which he 
swung forward to give himself 
momentum as he took oif. 

For throwing the discus they 
used a circular metal plate, be¬ 
tween six and eleven inches in 


diameter and weighing from three 
to nine pounds. The javelin was a 
spear, about the height of the 
thrower, and was hurled by means 
of a leather thong. 

In addition to the Pentathlon 
there was the Pankration, a kind of 
all-in wrestling in which punching, 
kicking,, and jumping on one's 
opponent were allowed. 

The crown of wild olive was 
presented to the best all-round 
athlete, whose statue was added to 
the others in the sacred wood of 
Jupiter at Olympia. With no other 
prize whatever he departed for a 
triumphal entry into his native city. 

The Games were held at 
Olympia some 293 times until they 
were abolished in a.d. 393 by the 
Emperor Theodosius I. After that 
men seem to have forgotten for 
many a long century the Greek 
ideals of beauty and health com¬ 
bined with the sporting spirit. 

It was not until the nineties of 
the last century that a Frenchman, 
Pierre de Courbertin, revived the 
idea of an international festival of 
amateur sport, and the first of the 
modern series of Olympic Games 
was held at Athens in 1896. 


Th e children's Newspaper, July 12, 192) 

TESTING TIME FOR 
CRICKET 

There has long been a demand 
for “brighter cricket,” and E. W. 
Swanton, the Daily Telegraph 
cricket correspondent, construes 
this term as “aggressive cricket.” 

In his latest book Cricket and 
the Clock (Hodder and Stoughton, 
15s.), Mr. Swanton has gathered 
his accounts of post-war matches 
made memorable by aggressive 
tactics, or lack of them. 

He recalls matches played in 
many parts of the world. His re¬ 
ports made at the time of Tests, 
representative games, University 
matches, and County matches, 
are here to read again, together 
with a commentary made after 
reflection. The basic problem of 
cricket nowadays is the adjustment 
of the pace of the game to the 
dictates of the clock. Mr. Swanton 
notes that since 1946 the number 
of drawn County games has in¬ 
creased from 66 to 111 in 1951— 
brought about by lack of enter¬ 
prise. And the remedy, he sug¬ 
gests,-is in the hands of the players 
and captains, not in any change of 
laws. 

Sporting captaincy and a willing¬ 
ness to attack—these are the 
factors needed for brighter cricket. 

All lovers of our national game 
could spend many hours dipping 
into this book, for it is a book to 
buy and keep. They will certainly 
find much to interest them—and to 
argue over. 


NO PASSPORTS FOR 
PESTS 

Unwanted insects and other 
visitors find it difficult to get past 
the New Zealand Customs. 

Two kinds of wasps, unknown in 
that country, were recently caught 
through the vigilance of officers of 
the Department of Agriculture. 
One was found in a case of 
machinery, and in another case 
were mud nests with wasp grubs. 


THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER GERARD—PICTURE-VERSION OF (MAN DOYLE’S FAMOUS STORY (-8) 


Brigadier Gerard had been sent to settle accounts with 
a bandit whose suave manners had earned him the French 
nickname of Millefleurs. He was really a British officer 
who had disgraced himself, turned brigand, and, gathering 


a force of British and French deserters, had driven the 
monks from an abbey and made his stronghold there. 
On the way Gerard joined forces with some British 
dragoons, bound on the same mission, who were led by 


his old friend “Bart.” It was agreed that the British 
should gain entrance to the abbey by posing as more 
deserters, and should open the gates to let in Gerard’s 
party at dawn next day. Gerard waited at the inn. 



The Brigadier was a heavy sleeper and when he 
awoke in the inn, he was bound hand and foot. 
Smiling,,at him was the .“ Abbot ” who had 
advised him how to capture the abbey. It was 
Millefleurs himself! The “innkeeper” was 
one of. his men. Millefleurs explained that he 
had known both parties were coming. The 
British were now prisoners in the abbey, and 
he proposed taking Gccard'there, too. 


Leaving the “ innkeeper ” to guard Gerard, he 
went out to find the best way of avoiding 
Gerard’s men, who knew nothing of their 
oificer’s plight.. While he was outside, Gerard’s 
sub-officer, Papilette, happened to come in to 
report. The “innkeeper” sprang at him, then 
altered his mind and turned to stab Gerard, 
who managed to roll off the bed in time. 
Papilette cut the villain down with his sabre. 


Papilette soon freed Gerard, and- a moment 
later they heard Millefleurs’ step on tlie stair¬ 
case. They crouched on cither side of the door, 
ami as he entered they jumped on him. He 
was enormously strong and fought like a tiger, 
but when he felt the point of Papilctte’s sword 
in his back he gave in. They tied him up with 
the cords that had bound Gerard, and then 
called up some Hussars to guard him. 


Gerard and his men rode towards the abbey with 
their prisoner. The walls were lined with defiantly 
yelling bandits. It was impossible for Gerard’s 
small force to capture the place, yet he must 
rescue Bart’s Dragoons, and also a rich countess, 
a friend of Napoleon’s, whom the bandits were 
holding to ransom. Gerard hoped that by using 
Millefleurs as a hostage, he could persuade the 
bandits to yield their captives. 


There arc more surprises in store for the gallant Brigadier. 


See next week’s instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, July 12, 1952 

MONDAY r “xS"' 
ADVENTURE 

- by John Pudney -— 

In Blackmead Abbey, now a film was tempted to creep along in that 
studio, Fred and I discovered that direction and see what was going 
an American professor, his on, but time was precious. The 
daughter Annabel, and an actor all-important task was to contact 
named Keith were all prisoners. Uncle George. In front of me there 
Disguised as a film extra, and on was plenty of cover, a wild jungle 
my way to fetch Uncle George, of. trees and bushes, but not too 
I saw Keith guarded by three men. dense to get through. If I went 
Could I rescue him? straight forward I must in time 

1 A n i • come out into the cornfield. I 

1.4. Caught ! moved quickly into the under- 

lay on my side and drew my growth, 
elasp knife from my pouch. I h ad to pick my way carefully. 
If I waited until their backs were dodging in and out of the thicket, 
half turned and then crept as near It was n °t exactly a path, but it 
as I could there might just be a seemed just possible that people 
chance that I could rush them and rnight have used it. Although l had 
cut through the prisoner’s bonds. t° slow down as the going became 
Then at least it would be two rougher, I had the feeling that 1 
against three. For in spite of the was on the right track. So I was, 
rame by which everyone called although I had to stop a few times 
them, the men-at-arms did not 1° had the path through the jungle, 
seem to be armed. At ,ast 1 came 1° (he end of it, 

I opened the knife and had just and a S?P in ‘*>e undergrowth’led 
half risen on one knee ready to out lnt0 llle cornfield, 
fling myself into action when two Then I just ran downhill until 
things dashed my hopes. the river came into full view. 

First I noticed the glint of metal The Bounty, I knevv, lay beneath 
on the captive's wrists. He was a certain clump of osiers. I rushed 
handcuffed! Even if I reached him towards it along the side of the 
without a fight, my knife would be cornfield, hopefully calling Uncle 
r.o good. Then, just in time, I George s name. I only half ex- 
noticed that the jeep was returning pected to hear Uncle George's 
to meet them. answering growl, so 1 did not stop 

I sank back behind the bush. l ° bu ‘ scrambled through to 

There was some shouting. The jeep tbe bank, where I had driven in the 
left the avenue and drove straight a ‘ l moorin S stakes, 
across the grass to pick up the 
party. That ruled out thought of 
fescue. With a heavy heart I 
watched them drive off. The jeep 
went back down the avenue and 
turned off toward the quarry. 

1 stood up carefully, putting the 
gorse bush between me and the 
Abbey windows. There was not a 
shadow of cover between me and 
the avenue. There was no possi¬ 
bility even of running in a stoop¬ 
ing position and hoping to be 
hidden by long grass. There w'as 
nothing for it but to take a chance 
and run. But why run? If people 
looked out of the Abbey windows 
and saw me running they might 
well raise the alarm. If I walked 
in the open as if I had lost my 
way, or was looking at the scenery, 
people might not give me a second 
thought. 

So 1 dawdled out from beneath 
the gorse bush, not daring to look, 
round. In the peaceful evening 
there was not a sound—only'the 
thud-thud of my own heart as I 
approached the avenue, and a dis¬ 
tant comforting hoot of one of the 
pleasure steamers on the river. 

J took cover behind a tree trunk 
and looked toward the house. 

If anyone had seen me they would 
have raised the alarm by this time; 
but there was no movement at the 
windows or on the terraces. The 
drive in front of me was over¬ 
grown, but it had been much used. 

I crossed it quickly and stood by 
a tree trunk on the other side, get- 
ling my bearings. 

From the direction of the quarry 
came a sound which 1 recognised 
as that made by the coffin-boats. I 
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CANVAS 


5. Pitching camp 

rpwo things that must be 
available when you choose 
your camp site are water and 
wood. Make sure that they 
are near at hand, and get per¬ 
mission to camp there. 

Do not trust streams or 
brooks for drinking water, even 
if you are told they are pure; 
boil the water first. 

Gather only dead wood for 
fires. It is vandalism to break 
live branches from trees; and in 
any case they do not burn well. 

Choose a level site for your 
tent and pitch it squarely with 
the back to the wind, avoiding 
stony ground and the very 
green grass which usually de¬ 
notes damp ground. Take ad¬ 
vantage of natural windbreaks 
such as a hedgerow or the edge 
of a wood—and look out for 
ants' nests, for the inhabitants 
can be a ticklish problem in 
bed. 

If you are at the seaside do 
not be foolhardy and pitch on 
the edge of a cliff, which is not 
only dangerous but very cold at 
night. Wherever you are it is 
wise not to pitch tent under 
trees. 

.Make your fireplace well 
downwind from your tents and 
dig latrines w'ell away from the 
site. 

Next week : Camp comfort 


was really surprised then. There 
was no line round the stake; 
nor was there any sign of the 
Bounty. Uncle George must have 
moved her already! 

I went down to the water's edge 
and looked up and down the reach, 
hoping that he might have tied up 
nearby; but no, he must have fixed 
that carburettor and decided to 
take the Bounty back to Braystoke 
without us. Perhaps, I reflected, 
he was furious with us for having 
disappeared for so long, and with 
the demand by the bogus police¬ 
man to move the Bounty from 
those moorings. In that case he 
w ould have left a message for us Tit 
the Ferry Inn. With a heavy heart 
■ I trotted along the bank toward 
the Inn. 

With Uncle George in the 
Bounty at Braystoke all our plans 
would be much more difficult. I 
should have to take a bus into 
Braystoke to look for him—and 
wearing a doublet and hose with a 
feathered cap! Unless he had left 
a message ... I hurried on toward 
the Ferry Inn. 

My costume, of course, was the 
first trouble. "What’s all this?” 
said the landlord. “We don’t want 
no larking in here.” 

“It isn’t a lark,” I said. “I want 
Uncle George.” 

“So does everybody else, it 
seems. The telephone's never 
slopped ringing.” 

"You mean he hasn’t been back 
here?” 

“Not a sign of him. But what 
are you doing in fancy dress?” 

“ I’m sure 1 can explain it all, or 
rather Uncle George will explain 
it all . . .” 

“But where is your Uncle 
George?” 

“I expect he has taken the 
Bounty down to Braystoke.” 

“Not him,” said the landlord. 
“She was took away by the 
engineers.” 

“What engineers?” 

The landlord wagged a finger at 
me; “See here, youngster. I’ve got 
customers to serve, and what you 
do with your boat is no concern of 
mine. All Yve had is a message 
for your uncle to ring Fort X-- 
whatever that is—as soon as he 
comes in.”. 

r ] 1 UE landlord turned away to his 
customers. Dare I use the 
public, telephone in that crowded 
bar to ring up Fort X? Though I 
had given the last bit of money in 
my pouch to old Joe. I felt that it 
was just possible that the Fori 
authorities might iake a reverse- 
charge call. It could not be done, 
however, without being overheard. 
People were already staring at me 
in astonishment as I stood there in 
doublet and hose. 1 should only 
draw more "attention to myself bv 
making such a call. The landlord. 
1 felt, was watching me more 
closely than anybody. 

I w'ent out to the landing-stage 
and looked hopelessly up and 
down the river in case the Bounty 
or Uncle George should reappear 
by magic. Upstream the sun was 
beginning to set over the water. 
There was no time to lose if I was 
to get back with my bad news to 
the stokehole in the Blackmead 
Abbey gardens. A return journey 
in the pitch dark would be out of 
the question. I should have to set 

Continued oa page 10 




Now you krtmo w fuj 

IT MUST BE A 

Hercules 






T>ill rides a Kestrel Senior Club in Violet with 
■^Lilac panel and Bob a famous Kestrel Club 
in Royal Ruby. Both with Reynolds “531 
frame tubes. The Herailleur, the fastest 3 -speed 
chain gear is available as extra. 

Strength-Test by Photo-Elastic Polariscope 

By this amazing equipment, also applied to aeroplane 
and automobile research, Hercules engineers ensure pro¬ 
duction of cycle frames and components of the lightest, 
strongest, most rigid—yet most “ lively" construction 
to make The Finest Bicycle -Built To-day. 

AVAILABLE ON EASY TERMS 
See your local Hercules Dealer To-day 

Hercules 

77ze fittest 'SarycTe 'Stafr 70-day 




Edgar Rice Burroughs’ 



(WATCH FOR IT AT YOUft IQCAl CINEMA ) 
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7 GRAND STAMPS EBep 

TO THE FIRST 200 APPLICANTS * 
asking to see ojf “Cheaper than others Approvals and 
send 2id. for postage. In addition to the two stamps 
illustrated, this lot includes two CANADA AIRMAIL 
7c (Air Training Camp) & 7c (Canadian Goose) & the 
new 10c Fur Trade pictorial, the latest new issue from 
Spanish Guinea, a fine pictorial unused stamp, and the 
Australian Stamp Centenary (showing design of old 
Sydney view!) l*his is a really wonderful gift, and 
would cost about Is. 6d. if bought separately. So da not 
Trisa this chance; and don't forget the postage or you may miss them. 



JUST OUT! The 
“PRINCESS ELIZABETH’’ 
STAMP ALBUM 

A neat little album, with 
spaces for ail stamps, showing 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
11 as Princess. Illustrated. 

Price only 6d (postage 2d) 

or including 10 Princess 
stamps added 2 6 (postage 3d) 
or the complete collection 
filling the album, mounted. 
30/- 


All the latest 6 d BARCAINS 

a. A rare Paraguay Error of Colour, showing Animals, 

Fruit, & Building, not in any catalogue. ’ Printed in wrong 
colour. - - - . - - . 6d. 

b. 3 dif. AFGHANISTAN - - 6d. 

c. 4 dif. IFNI stamps overprinted on Spain - 6d. 

d. 3 dif. ST. PIERRE & MIQUELON (Fish Heads) 6d. 

e. 3 dif. TRIANGULAR STAMPS - 6d. 

f. 4 dif. CHILE high Values 61 to $10, ship3, trains, etc. 6d. 

g. 7 dif. SOUTH AFRICA war effort midgets - 6d. 

h. 9 dif. CHINA 1949 $1 to S1000, unused Cat. 9, 6 6d. 

i. NEW ZEALAND, 5 Heads, dif. reigns, unused 6d. 

j. 25 dif. BRITISH COLONIALS, Cat. 5, - - 6d. 

k. 25 dif. GT. BRITAIN, Cat. 5.- - - 6d. 

Postage 2 Jd. extra on any set or order, or the II sets for only 
5/- (post 3d). Cat. value of the lot is at least 27/-. Oh Boy! 
IS THIS A SNIP. 


HARRY BURGESS & CO. (Dept. C.N. 40 ) PEMBURY, KENT. 



FREE! 


JUST £ 
ISSUED ★ 


This fine set of 
ST. KITTS, one of £ 

the last before the ★ 
Queen Elizabeth ★ 
issues, FREE to * 
all genuine col- £ 
lectors asking I 
for our World 
Tamous Appro- -*■ 
vals and cnclos- ★ 
ing 3d. stamp. ★ 


FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. 


★ 

★ 

★ 


$ (DEPT. C.N.), 226 BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.I. * 


SPORTS SHORTS 


rnrr g Monaco 1951 
I"HEEL ! HOLY YEAR 

This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli¬ 
cants for 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS¬ 
COUNT 
approv¬ 
als en¬ 
closing 2 Id. 
postage. 

L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western Gardens, London, W. 5 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 72 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD’S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 72 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 


COMPLETE BEGINNERS' 
STAMP OUTFIT 

FREE!! 

ALSO collection of British Co nr- 
memorative stamps I 
This Magnificent FREE outfit contains 
Mascot Stamp Album, mounts, trans¬ 
parent packets, perforation gauge, 
duplicate wallet and watermark detector. 
AND, to start you off in this fascinating 
hobby, we include a set of King Edward 
VIII (the King who was never crowned). 
Royal Wedding stamp, Olympic Games 
issue. Penny Black Centenary, Corona¬ 
tion issue,etc.,etc.—ANDIT’S ALL RREEJ 
Send TODAY a 6d. Postal Order to cover 
post and pecking and request Mint Colonial 
Approvals. 

BUDDY'S STAMP STORE (Dept. C.N.2.) 
Perth, Scotland. 


Jn the British women's Olympic 
swimming team are four 16- 
year-olds—Angela Barnwell. Mar¬ 
garet McDowali, Valerie Harris, 
and Jean Botham, in addition to 
15-year-old Pauline Musgrove. 

'When his cricketing days are over 
young Fred Trueman, the 
Yorkshire and England fast bowler, 
will look upon a worn and rather 
battered cricket ball as one of his 
most treasured possessions. It is 
the ball with which he took three 
Indian wickets without a run being 
scored in the first Test at Leeds. 
After (he second Test, l.cn Hutton 
presenled him wilh two bails. 



Pat Williams;, a young discus 
thrower of the London Olym- 
piades Athletic Club, practises 
her swing. 

(Jordon Piric, our greatest dis¬ 
tance runner, retained his 6- 
niile title in the A.A.A. Champion¬ 
ships and set up three nesv records 
— the British all-comers, the 
National, and the English native. 
This tall young Coulsdon bank 
clerk's time was 28 minutes 55.6 
seconds. He also holds the 3-mile 
records. 

new German racing shell is 
being tested in which the cox 
lies in the bow of the boat instead 
of sitting at the rear. He watches 
the crew through mirrors as he 
steers. 

special hat of navy blue with 
a red and white band has been 
presented to our Olympic athletes 
by the British Felt Hat Manu¬ 
facturers Federation. The ventila¬ 
tion holes correspond to the five 
circles of the,Olympic symbol. 


out now or never if 1 was to keep 
tny appointment with the others. 

One other thought crossed my 
mind. That was to take a bus or 
thumb a lift into Braystoke in the 
hope of finding the vicar and tell¬ 
ing him the whole story. Even if 
I had had the bus fare, however, 
and even if I had been wearing 
ordinary clothes, there seemed too 
great a risk of wasting time in this. 
I might spend half the night find¬ 
ing the vicar or even convincing 
him that the strange story about 
Blackmead Abbey was true. 

So I turned home along the edge 
of the cornfield toward the spot 
where the Bounty's moorings had 
been. 1 would go on from there. 
Even to take back bad news was 
better than not to go back at all. 

Reeling miserable that my mis¬ 
sion had been such a f#ilure, 
1 turned my back on the sunset 


Lancashire meet Middlesex at 
Old Trafford on Saturday, and 
the man most anxious to see the 
sun shine on the game is Winston 
Place, the popular Lancashire bats¬ 
man, who will be taking his bene¬ 
fit. He made his debut in 1937, 
and Jias now scored over 12.000 
runs for his county. He played in 
three Tests against the West Indies 
during the 1947-48 tour. 

Qn the following Thursday Old 
Trafford will also set the stage 
for the Third Test match against 
India. Both previous Tests on the 
Manchester ground, in 1936 and 
1946. were drawn.' 

\yiiEN stumping Shinde in the 
Lord's Test last month, God¬ 
frey Evans claimed his 100th 
victim in Test cricket, and became 
the first English wicket-keeper to 
achieve the feat. Bert Oldfield of 
Australia collected 130 victims in 
54 Tests, but Evans should beat 
that great record, for he took his 
100th “wicket” in his 42nd Test. 

J£enneth Joy recently shattered 
■ the 100-mile trial competition 
cycling record by more than five 
minutes. This former Sheerness 
dock-worker who is now a cycle 
salesman in Birmingham covered 
the distance in 4 hours 6 minutes 
52 seconds, at an average speed of 
over 24 miles an hour. 

J*laying for Orpington Cricket 
Club, Kent. George Hockey 
scored 46 not out off 15 balls. He 
followed this by taking ten wickets 
for 13 runs, twice performing the 
hat trick. 

gTARriNG at 4.30 in the morning, 
Mr. Wilfred Jones of Birm¬ 
ingham recently played six rounds 
of golf during the day. He played 
for 17 hours, and took 513 strokes 
for the 108 holes. 

Tottenham Hotspur F.C. are 
making sure that their ground 
at White Hart Lane will not get 
over-muddy next season. They 
have completely returfed the 
ground—and underneath are six 
inches of tightly rolled soil, nine 
inches of clinker, and a mile of 
drains. 


and trotted along the side of the 
field. 1 thought out every detail 
of the route. I should know the 
gap again which would take me 
into the jungle. With any luck I 
should be able to retrace my steps 
from there, but this would only 
be possible if I made it while there 
was still light. Once I reached the 
avenue again, darkness might be 
an advantage. 

Reaching.the corner of the field, 
going over all this in my mind, 1 
was the perfect booby for any 
trap. At any rate, the first I know 
of the trap was when the wire 
caught me across the lower part of 
my shin and 1 crashed down full 
length on the hard earth. It 
knocked all the wind out of me, 
and before 1 could get it back 
somebody came down heavily 
across me. “Caught him nicely,” 
came a voice. “Shall 1 knock him 
on the head, or . . 

To be continued 
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STAMP 

ALBUM 


FREE 


Here’s a FREE Stamp ALBUM for yon. 
This magnificent offer is for mio week 
only, so send IMMEDIATELY. It is 
the ideal album for beginners or for 
holding duplicates. The cover is most 
attractively designed iu TWO COLOURS, 
there are 64 PAGES containin' 120 
full-sized illustrations with spaces for 
new issues. It’will hold over 1,200 
stamps INDEXED and contains much 
useful iiftonnation. Remember, supplies 
are strictly limited, so send TODAY for 
this absolutely FREE GIFT. Enclose 
Cd for packing and postage and request 
our famous Approvals together with 
illustrated pricelist of albums, packets 
and sets. ' 

& TOWNSEND, 

LTD. 


► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

► 

> 

► 

» tCN). WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL 4 


LISBURN 



QUEEN ELIZABETH II rnrr 
PORTRAIT GALLERY OF TlltC 
5 HISTORICAL STAMPS (Illustrated) 

Inc. 1951 Canada Royal Visit. AH Free to collectors 
asking to seo our famous ‘Quality’ (discount) Approvals. 
-Send 3d. to cover our postage and lists. If you wish, you 
may join “ THE CODE STAMP CLUB.” Sub. 1/-. 
You receive Badge, Membership Card listing fine gifts and 
‘Quality’ Approvals monthly. (Gifts include full-size 
Tweezers, etc.) WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, 
Dept. 80, Canterbury, Kent. 




FREE! 

This fin: new issue 
of remote WESTERN 
SAMOA which will 
add value to your 
collection FRIiE to 
all requesting our Dis¬ 
count Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. stamp. 

Packets—1,000 different stamps whole world 10/- 
POST FREE. 200 Br. Empire 5/- 

18. & E.' WILLIAMS (Dept. CN) 

2IB Farm Close, IckenhaiR, Middlesex 




ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), South Hacktiey, London, E.9, England 

,Established 


Monday Adventure,, by John Pudney 

Continued from page 9 



MODEL 


the Children*s Newspaper, July 12, 1957 


YOU can 
build this 


It enables you to build Garages, Fire 
Stations, Railway Stations, Signal 
Boxes, or from your own imagination. 
All railway models will fit “O” 
gauge scale. Buildings can be per¬ 
manent, or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and the bricks 
used again and again. 

BRICKPLAYER KITS AT 28/6 AND 52'6 
ARE AVAILABLE FROM GOOD TOY¬ 
SHOPS. HOBBY SHOPS, AND DEPART¬ 
MENTAL STORES. 

ACCESSORY PACKS 


No. 

Contents 

Price 

100 

100 Full Size Bricks - 

3 - 

101 

52 f-Bricks and 72 i-Bricks 

3/- 

102 

Gable and Peak Bricks 

3/- 

Ml 

Capping and Roof Tiling 

2/6 

112 

Concrete Roofing 

2/6 

IN 

Bag of Brickplayer Cement 

1/3 

115 

Roofing Cement 

9d. 

8107 

2 Bay Windows with 31 



Splay Bricks - 

3/9 


METAL OR PLASTIC WINDOWS 
AND DOOR FRAMES 


FI F2 F3 F4 F6 F8 FI0 
8£d. 6Jd. 7;d. Sd. 4d. 6d. 7Jd. 

8108 Sheets of Glazing If" X 6’ (plastic) l)d. 

If your dealer cannot supply, write for 
address of nearest stockist to 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 

(Dept.C), ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 


hi A FREE I BERMUDA KG VI 
t\n\ rnCE. PICTORIAL AND 

50 Different Whole World—FREE! 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4/4 
and will be sent to all collectors asking 
to seo my Discount Approvals <and 
enclosing 1 2?.d. stamp for postage. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section CN), 
Hillside, Marton, Whitegate, 
Winsford, Cheshire. 


N.Z. VICTORY STAMPS 

A fine unused sot of New Zealand Victory 
stamps showing Lake Mathieson, King. (jeo. 
VI and Parliament, and St. Paul’s Cathedral 
with tlio Union Jack in the background, a 
quotation from one of Mr. Churchill's great 
Battle of Britain speeches, and the V sign, 
sent free . to all applicants for Approvals 
enclosing 2id. postage. 

R. D. HARRISON, 

20 Park Road, Hoddesdon, Herts 


lOOO STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO CHEAT BRITAIN 
500, 3/-. 250, 1/6. 100, 9d. 

Bit. EMPIRE: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3: 
300,6/6. TRIAXOULARS : 10,1/6; 25. 
4/6; 50, 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES : 
15, 1/3; 25. 2/3; 50, 5/6. FLAKS: 10. 
1/3; 25, 2/9. MAPS : 10, 1/3; 25, 2 IQ. 
SHIPS: 10. 1/-; 25, 2/3. AIRMAILS: 
25, 1/6. Postage 2Jd. extra. Approvals 
and Cataloguoof stamp bargains on request 
S. TATLOW & SONS 
Eckington, Sheffield. 


SILVER WEDDING CDEC 
-STAMPS- rnECl 

20 STAMPS including silver’weddings 
FREE to all who enclose 2 £d. stamp 
for postage and request our Pictorial 
. Discount Approvals. 

C. SMITH P.T.S (J) 

95 Ocean Rd., South Shields, Co. Durham 


CAPE VERDE NAVIGATORS 

Sensational new issue of 3 beautiful 
stamps including a map stamp in 
SEVEN COLOURS (one gold). On 
your set NOW—I will send them 
FREE to all applicants sending 2Ad. 
postage and requesting my 
FIRST CLASS APPROVALS. 

R. QODLEY (CN), 

29 Park Road. High Barnet, Herts. 
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GIANT SUNS OF THE EAGLE 


r ]/HE south-east sky is now adorned 
. of an evening by the brilliant 
Altair, the Vulture Star of the 
Arabs since ancient times. 

This star is between Beta and 
Gamma, and they make a striking 
and readily recognisable feature, 
being almost in a line, as shown 
in our star-map. The other chief 
stars of this fine constellation of 
Aquila, the Eagle, are also indi¬ 
cated. 


BY THE CN ASTRONOMER 

is much hotter than that of our 
Sun, with an average temperature 
of 8600 degrees centigrade, com¬ 
pared with our Sun’s average of 
6000 degrees. 

Altair has in consequence a more 
brilliant surface, and radiates about 
nine times more light and heat than 
does our Sun. 

As Altair is coming nearer to us 
at an average rate of 24 miles a 
second, it will appear brighter in 
ages to come. But at its present 


Its immensity may be inferred 
from the fact that Gamma radiates 
about 125 times more light and 
heat than our Sun. It belongs to 
the “giant ” class of sun and has a 
diameter of about 43 million miles 
—that is, 50 times greater than our 
Sun. 

Beta-in-Aqui!a. whose Arabic 
name is Alschain, is a sun similar 
to ours, and about 42 light-years 
distant. • 

' A most interesting solar system 
is that of Theta-in-Aquila, for this 
is composed of two immense suns 
about 155 light-years distant from 
us. Their centres average only 
about 10 million miles apart, and 
together they radiate about 90 
times more light and heat than our 
Sun. 

COLOSSAL TIDES 

The surfaces of such immense 
spheres must therefore be com¬ 
paratively near together. This 
would have the effect of raising 
colossal tides as they whirl round 
the centre of gravity in their orbits 
at immense speed, taking only 17 
days to complete a revolution. 

Eta-in-Aquila, which appears 
fainter owing to its much greater 
distance of about 800 light-years’ 
journey, is of particular interest 
owing to the remarkable variations 
in its light. These take place in the 
course of 7 days, 4 hours, and 14 
minutes, during which the star 
varies between 3.7 and 4.6 magni¬ 
tude. 

It has been found from spectro¬ 
scopic analysis that this variation 
results from a regular periodic ex¬ 
pansion and contraction of the sun 
itself, which consists of a colossal 
sphere of exceedingly rarefied 
elements in the form of radiant 
“fire mist,” much less dense than 
the Earth's atmosphere. 

This fiery sphere of whirling 
gaseous elements is calculated to 
average about 30 million miles in 
diameter, but it alternately expands 
and contracts to the extent of some 
2f million miles ‘ in this short 
period of a week. It is, in fact, an 
example of what is known as a 
“Cephcid Variable” star—a sun 
which periodically pulsates. 

G. F. M. 



1 Which is (he largest ship in 


the world? 

2 How did Mount Everest get 
its name? 

3 What is a yaffle? 

4 Who united Scotland and 
England under one rule? 

5 What is the most easterly 
point in England? 

6 A preerpt is a command, a 
boundary, or a steep cliff? 

7 Who wrote Auld Lang Syne? 
S What. is the maximum size 

for a cricket bat? 

Answers on page 12 


It is one of the most ancient and 
interesting star-groupings which 
the imagination of the early 
astronomers of Chaldea conceived 
upwards of five thousand years 
ago. The eagle was venerated by 
the ancient Sumerian and Baby¬ 
lonian peoples long before the 
time of Abraham. 

Altair is of particular interest 
because it is one of our Sun's 
nearer neighbours, and is the 
nearest of. all the bright stars at 
present visible. Its distance is only 
16 light-years’ journey, or about 
1,012,000 times farther off than our 
Sun. 

Were Altair as near as our Sun 
it would appear about half as wide 
again, Altair’s diameter being 
about 1,200,000 miles. Its surface 


' Gamma , 

* 

Altair ^ 
Beta * \ 


\ • > 
N / 

■ > y 


Ft a Delta 


great distance, this rapid approach 
makes no appreciable difference to 
Altair’s brilliance. 

Gamma-in-Aquila, known also 
in ancient times as Tarazed, though 
appearing to us of only third mag¬ 
nitude is actually a much larger 
sun than Altair, but at the much 
greater distance of 142 light-years' 
journey it does not seem so bright. 


®®®®®®®®®®®©®®®©®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®® 

No. 4 in our Fortnightly Series of Competitions 



2 BICYCLES 



lO Ten-Shilling Notes for Runners-Up! 

H ow good nro you at Crosswords—and geography ? Here, in the fourth of 
the C N’s now fortnightly competitions, is a chance to combine both 
talents, and perhaps win a grand bicycle as well. That is the prize for each of 
the two neatest all-corrcct entries—one ter a boy, and one for a girl. There 
are also io Ten-Shilling notes as consolation prizes for runners-up. In the 
event of more than two correct solutions being sent in, age and neatness will 
be taken into consideration in selecting the winners. 

To enter the competition, complete your square in ink, cut out the panel 
whole (square and coupon together) and then fill in the coupon plainly. Make 
sure that you get your entry signed ns your own unaided work. Then post to : 
C N Competition No. 4, 

3 Pilgrim Street, 

1 London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 

to arrive not.Inter than Tuesday, July 22 , the Closing Date. 

This competition is open to all readers under 17 in Great Britain, all Ireland, 
and the Channel Islands. The Editor’s decision will be final. 


CLUES ACROSS 

1 The home of the 
English. 6 Southern Ire¬ 
land. 7 Seal of the Russian 
Government in Moscow. 
S Cornin'; from the Isle of 
Man. 9 This town with a 
Man in front makes another 
Northern city. 11 Canal 
between the bailie and lhe 
North Sea. 13 City of many 
canals. 16 S\vi>s Frontier 
town. 17 Lanru>liirc town 
that sounds like a part of a 
yacht. 

CLUES DOWN 

i Half an T’>l;imo makes 
a river. 2 Mediterranean 
country with an “ oily ” 
sound. 3 It separales us 
from U S.A. 4 Where the 
Hanes come from. 3 River 
with a bridge at Notting¬ 
ham. ’ 9 You’ll find plenty 
of these round the Cornish 
coast. 10 Swift. 12 The 
middle of Leinster. 14 
Chilly end of t 3 Across. 15 
The opposite of flow. 



GREAT CAMPING 
BARGAIN OFFER 


RIDGE 

TENT 

Ail Colours 


SENT FOR 




Urand-Xew Ue Liixe Pant Tent. All colours. 
Complete. Ideal cyclists, campers. Length 
7 ft. 3 in. sleeping ba.se X 4 ft. 6 in. wide x 
3 ft. 6 in. high x 12 in. walls, £2.15.0 or 
6/- and 6/-monthly. With tty-sheet. £3-12.6 
or 15/- ac«l 9/9. monthly. Both carriage 1,'-. 

SENT FOR 


BALANCE 

OF 

EXPORT / 

ORDER 

CAMERAS 

Only W'6 post etc.7d No more to pay 

WHAT A B AEG AIN. This streamlined grained 
finished camera taking first-class snaps using 
normal Kodak or Ilford, etc., films. Has genuine 
hand polished louses ensuring clear cut detail. 
A fixed focus which enables anyone without 
experience to take good photos straight away, 
just like the pre-war box camera. Trice to 
advertise our bumper catalogue, 10 / 6 , post,' 
etc., 7d. 8 exposure roll films 2/5 extra. 

Cash refunded if not delighted. - 

NEW DAY & NIGHT NAVAL TAPER MODEL 

GERMAN 
VISLANDER 

ST vs 

CASH PRICE 55- 

Full size Binocular 
■ made . with the 
tamons German 
light alloy, making 
it- a, portable, 

popular weight. Adjustable to cyo width, 
l’owerlul lenses X 40 mm. object lenses, ecu tie 
focus. Height 6 in., width 5 in. Sent for 
7/6 deposit. Balance 7/- monthly. Complete 
; in saddler-made case with leather slings. 
Send for Free Illustrated catalogues* Other TENTS, CAMPING EQUIPMENT, WATCHES 
1000 BINOCULARS, BARGAINS, CLOTHING. TERMS. State catalogues required 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. 

(Dept. CN 29), 196-200, Coldharbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S,E.5 

Open all Saturday _ Callers Welcomed _ Closed I p.m. Wednesday. 


22'6 


Carriage 

5 /* 



BRITISH 

ARMY 

Brand-new 

RIDCETENT 


Extends 10 ft. X 6 re, x 6 ft. Walls 3 ft. 
Finest value offered. ITeal waterproof canvas. 
Portable, but very stout doth. Complete 
Cash price £9.12.6 or sent, for 22/6 deposit 
.and 25/- monthly. Carriage 5/-.- 

CQMB/NfD m m wewc m 

Wi IUUJEU AHD 6 g QUND SHffT 

Guaranteed waterproof. Coin- 
-• with tape, etc. Size 

0 ir. by 3 ft. Weight 
3 !!>: 18, 9 or n.urt 

i Qfll for 3/6 and 

lO tj 3/- monthly, 

_ . . Cost, etc., 1/-. 

Post, etc., 1 - OFFICERS’ 

KAPOK-FILLED SLEEPING BAG,. 45/- nr 
sent tor 7.6 and 6/6 monthly. Post 1/-. 




THE FILM STORY OF 

H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH II 

IN 2 PARTS 

FROM CHILDHOOD 
TO THE THRONE 


The Year’s Outstanding 
Film Strips 


SUPREME CINE VIEWER 



High Quality 
Definition * 


Superb 

Magnification 


Part 1,2/6 Part II, 2/6 • Viewers 2/9 

Send P.O. plus fid. Tost & Pkg. C.O.J). 2/- extra. 

FOWDEN FILM &. OPTICAL SERVICE 
2 Hastings Street, Luton, Beds. 

Send for Free list nf World's largest Film 
SI rip library 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Send, 21 d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.I6 


Jtctnovc 

Your STAMPS with 

DISAFIX 

safe, quick, clean. 1 oz. 
bottle und "I I Q post 
brush - -*-/ free. 


Send P.O. to 

THE 

DISAFIX 

CO. LTD. 
(Dept. C.N.), 
47/49 

Westow Street, 
London,S.E .19 



mSilhinionJ 

LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 

HAVE NO EQUAL 


► MATCH-BOX LABELS < 

► ON APPROVAL 4 

► Hundreds of different labels from which 4 
^ to choose. Labels are mounted in books ^ 
T to help in checking against your ccllec- a 
F tion. Each book contains 84 different ^ 
^ labels priced at 2d. and 3d. each. Why t 
^ not send 3d. in stamps for an Approval ^ 

► book to-day? A 

MRS. «VI- B. SMITH, } 
► 56 PORTLAND ST. f LONDON, S.E.17 * 


BOYS!! YOU SHOULD HAVE 

DON’T WAIT. 



THESE for YOUR HOLIDAY 

BUY NOW! 



N e w Light Weight 
HAVERSACKS. Sizes 
li" X 9 " X 3 *". Use¬ 
ful for campers and 
Scouts. 

OUR PRICE <)/£ 

Post and Pkg. 9d. ~ ” 

CLAUDE RYE LTD. 


JACK KNIVES. New store 
soiled. Glade, Tin Opener, & 
Spike. The real Scouts knife. 
Every boy should have one 
of these in his pocket. 

OUR PRICE Oft* 
Post & Pkg. 6d. A'V 


NEW BRITISH LIFE 
BELTS. Easy to blow 
up. Just the thing for 
the seaside or‘ the swim¬ 
ming baths. . '. 

OUR PRICE Off* 
Post and Pkg. i/-. 


(DEPT. C.N.), 895-921 FULHAM RD M LONDON, S.W.l 
RENOWN 6174 (20 lines) 


LONDON S REAL WESTERN SHOW 

nr X ^ a NO fa 

SPEC 



HARRINGAY ARENA 


POPULAR PRICFS 3'6tol2'6 
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JACKO RISES TO THE OCCASION 



Jacko had intended showing Baby and two of his young cousins how to fly 
a model aeroplane, but it began to rain and showed no signs of stopping. 
“ Never mind,” said Jacko, when lie saw their gloomy faces, “ we’ll go flying 
in here.”- lie could afford to say that for he knew Mother was out. Very 
soon he fixed up something which vaguely resembled an aircraft—even 
though it was a little unsafe. ‘.‘Hooray!” cried Baby, “we’ve taken to 
the air.” Just then Mother' came back—and Jacko took -to his heels. 



Answer next weel 


The Bran Tub 


LATE WARNING 

r pnK inspector came upon' two 
men frantically digging in a 
trench. He prodded a stick into 
walls of the trench, then said to the 
workmen: “Tell the foreman that 
this trench isn't safe." 

“He knows,” replied one of the 
men. “We're digging him out,”.. 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 
beautiful yellow iris may be 
found in stagnant pools - or 
damp ditches. There are three 
short petals, growing erect in the 
centre of three 
big and grace- 
f u 1 drooping 
sepals of yel¬ 
low, which are 
often mistaken 
for the petals. 
Dark splashes 
on the flower's 
lower lip make 
a signpost for 
the bees. The smooth round stems 
are tough; they grow from three to 
four feet high, and the stiff upright 
leaves are sword-shaped. 

In‘the autumn the brown seed- 
pods burst, revealing rows of hand¬ 
some scarlet berries. 

Enigma 

J’m several, maybe quite a lot. 

Behead me, and I'm anyone. 
Cut off'my tail, and you will have 
A mother's fully grown-up son. 
Remove my third of letters four, 
And you'll get a month that you 


“ £ say, Mr. Portly,” called 
Penny from the garden 
wall, “have you met that new 
cat from the house where the 
owner's always gardening and 
shooing us off?” 

“I didn’t know they had a 
cat,” replied Mr. Portly. 

“Oh, yes. She's been sitting 
among the pea rows. the last 
few days. She's frightfully 
stand - offish, 
and won't an¬ 
swer when I 
say good-morn¬ 
ing.” ' 

“I'll come 
along.” said 
Mr. Portly. And 
there, among 
the pea rows, a 
large black cat 
was sitting. She 
stared proudly 
before her and 
ignored their 
friendly greet¬ 
ings. 

“This is queer,” said Mr. 
Portly. “Wonder if Snowball 
knows her?” 

He said he had not met her 
anywhere before, either. “ But 
if we jumped down and sat 
around she’d talk,” he sug¬ 
gested. 

So they did. But never a 
word did that proud cat reply. 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
DRAGONFLIES AND THEIR 
EGGS. Brilliant-hued dragonflies 
darted over and above the Long- 
pond, their, powerful wings shim¬ 
mering in the bright sunlight. 

“Look! There is one resting cn 
a floating leaf,” exclaimed Ann, 
pointing to a brown specimen. 

“it's a female, and she is laying 
her eggs." said Farmer Gray. 

“I thought dragonflies fixed their 
eggs to a leaf.” remarked Don. 

“Some species do,” replied the 
farmer; “others skim-low over the 
water, distributing their eggs as 
they fly. Some people arc scared 
by dragonflies, but they are quite 
harmless.” 


said Mr. Portly 

“Blow this!" exclaimed Mr. 
Portly at last. “ Let’s go adven¬ 
turing. and try again later.” 

Well, for days they tried at 
odd times, in the mornings, 
afternoons, and evenings; but 
still never a word. 

“If only Tinkle were back 
from his holiday, he'd make her 
speak.” Mr. Portly said. “I’ll 
never forget how he could 
always show 
me what to do 
when I first 
came here.” 

. And the next 
day Tinkle was 
back. He gave 
one sniff at the 
proud black 
creature, then, 
purred with 
1 a u g h i n g . 
"Why, she isn't 
a real cat at 
all!" tie cried. 
.''She's a Scarc- 
bird. Th‘e 
owner made her to'scare the . 
sparrows from his peas. 

Penny and Snowball.and Mr. - 
Portly were disgusted. But 
later they were allowed to 
play in that garden. For the 
owner realised how much they 
had helped to keep the 
sparrows away. 


Hidden places 

M' first could be a lion’s jungle 
home. 

My next's a tiny bay, without 
the T. 

My whole’s a place which boasts a 
mighty castle. 

The largest one in Wales there is 
to see. Answer next week 

FREE MEAL 



H erc’s a jolly little sinner 

Eating up old Bonzo’s dinner. 
But Bonzo’s not as kind as he 

seems— 

He’s fast asleep, in the land of dreams. 

CHAIN QUIZ ( 0 

' Solutions to the following clues 
•ore linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two¬ 
of the second, and so on. 

1. Third largest city of, Russia 
and capital of the Ukraine; lies on 
the bank of the Dneiper; impor¬ 
tant railway centre. 

2. World's . highest mountain, 
also called Chumulongma; the 

.many attempts to climb it have 
failed, but two expeditions are now 
preparing to try again. 

3. - Male deer; its horns branch 
as its age increases, an animal with 

: twelve branchlets (or “points") be¬ 
ing described as “royal.” 

4. Village in France famous as 
the site of a battle, 1415, between 
a small English army under Henry 
V and a large French force; the 
fine work of their archers gave the 
English a resounding victory. 


Crossivord puzzle 

READING ACROSS: 1 Food. 4 
Employs. 7 Highest playing card. 

8 Industrious insect. 9 Tendency, 
fl Perform. 13 Couch.' 14 Run 
at moderate speed. 15 Anger. , 16 
Call. 18 Fish arc caught in these. 

21 And so on. 22 Gaze. 23 
Devour. 25 The sun. 26. Haze. 27 
Usually in a belfry. 

READING DOWN: l.Lard and 
margarine. 2 Tumbler. 3 Ridge 
of rock. 4 United Nations. 5 
Heavenly body. 6 Badger's home. 

8 Anno Domini. 10 Each finger 
and toe has one. ‘12 Command. 

14 Canvas shelter. 16 Tiller. 17 
Freezes. 19 Comfort. 20 Dispose 
of. 22 Saint. 24 Preposition. 

Speedy work 

A N aged old gardener named 
Sntailes 

Spent a great deal of time chasing 
snails. 

He caused litem to halt, - 
With big pinches of salt. 

Which he placed with much care 
on their, tails. 

IN THE CART 

postman in Chesterfield not 
long ago was delivering par- 
cejs by handcart: He pulled up 
outside a shop, entered with some 
parcels, came out by another door, 
and proceeded on his way. A 
hundred yards up the road he 
realised that he was pushing the 
corporation dust cart. 

Riddle in rhyme 

Mv first contains a deal of salt! 
My next makes gardeners 
sore. 

My whole is found around the 
coast. . 

By tides cast on the shore. 


TO BE EXPECTED 
VhlF. shepherd spends his leisure 
hours 

In the garden, growing flowers— 
Pinks, carnations, roses, stocks; 
His favourites, though, of course 
are phlox. 

Riddle in verse f 
What did the needle need 
So very much indeed? 

Some cotton, white and neat. 

To make the pleat complete! 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 The Queen Elizabeth (83,673 
.tons). 

2 It was named after Sir. George 
Everest, surveyor in India. 

3 A species of woodpecker. 

4 James I. 

. 5. The Ness at Lowestoft. 

6 A command. 

7 Robert Burns. 

8 Length: 38 inches, width: 4J 
inches. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Riddle my town. Banbury 
Who am IV Trueman 


Jane Thornicroft 


Answer next week 
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Answer next week Chain Quiz* Drake, Kenya, Yale, leopard 



The accurate detail, rich colour and perfect finish 
of a Dinky Toy appeal to every boy. That is 
why collecting Dinky Toys is. such a popular and 
fascinating hobby. There are dozens of items in 
the range—cars, lorries, trucks, tractors, etc.—all 


masterpieces in miniature. 



DINKY TOYS 

ARE MADE BY M6CANNO, LTD 



Answer next week 

BEDTIME CORNER 
“This is queer,” 















































































